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Dr . Lobosco ; When we* are talking about some of these educational 
terms,, when we are talking abouj^ "Special Education" or "handicaps," 
we rejaliy should agree on what w)e mean by these terms. And alsp, 
when we are talking about Title^I, it should be pretty clear what 
is meant by ESKA Title I.. 

I would like to begin with working definitions of both. The 
definition of the "handicapped ychi Id" that 'I am personally using is 
the one that exists in the legislation; and, that means mentally ,t 
retarded, h^ard of hearing, deaf , «ispeech impaired, visually handi- 
capped, seriously emotionally/ disturbed, crippled, or other health 
impaired children who, by reason thereof, require Special Education; 
any one of those factors or k combination of them. . 

I ^ • * • * 
With the BIA, the handicapped child represents one category of 
educationally deprived, whi/ch the local school must 4!:.oxisirder in 
devising its overall educattiortal program. ^ 

Title I, ESEA, is intended! to improve ed|^ication for disadvantaged 
children attending school^ from low incox^e_^a^r§,^SLi^-----^^ — 

Title I is a major impetus * in encouraging schools to initiate 
programs for educationally disadvantaged students. It is the 
largest federal aid to education program with a 1971 allocation, 
nationally, of 1.5 billion dollars. Nearly eight million educa- 
tionally deprived ch^ildren receive services under Title I. 'The 
BIA^1971 allocation is $^11,720,000. That is a lot of money. The 
President's budget, his request for 1972, includes 1.5 billion 
dollars again foif Tittle 1. - Therefore, I think it is fairly* safe j 
to assume that* the program will be funded at about the level it is' 
this yeair.^ ^ ^ 

» 

A brief lobk at Title I wi^ help to avoid som^ confusion later on. 
And it may ^Iso help us understand better how the handicapped can 
and are being served with Title I funds. 

m 

First, and fotemost, we must understand that Title I is an 
educational program. And I stress the word education ^ It is not 
primarily a welfare program, a nutritional program;" it is not a 
health program. It is an educational program which may, under 
proper circumstances, serve needs in those other areas. 

The money goes to the BIA, as to all States^ as an allocation' tor 
the Washington Office. It goes then, to the local schools on a 
project basis, and also there mustthave to be a project. And a 
"project" simply is a set of activities designed to meet some special 
educational needs. Title I law keeps referring* to "meeting the 
special needs of educationally deprived youngsters." And at this 
Conference you are ^oing to keep hearing about "special education." 
They are not the game thing. At thi$ Conference, when we talk 



about Special Education, I think by and large we are talking about 
education of the handicapped. -When I mention special educational 
needs of deprived children in 'Pitle T context, I am not talking just 
about the handicapped. I am talking abovit any special educational 
needs that children have. Any special nee*ds to meet deficiencies 
that youngsters have is acceptable under Title I. t 

i ^ • ! . 

^They arfe those who need special educational assistance so as to 
raise the level of educational attainment to that of appropriate 

-children of - their own age. 'We diagnose the achieving at one level 
and. if it is far below the achievement ^of youngsters of their owr^ 
afee, what they are supposed* to be achievi^ng, then what .we are 
trying to do*^ is to' rai'se 'their level of achievement. ' ^ ^ ' 

Again, wemust make particular note that Title I begins and ends 
wi'th the cl:\i Id's educational performance . I can't stress this too 
much. It begins and ends with a chip's educational performance.- ' 
Any disability which- you ' tt^nk' impedes- the learning process for 
educationally deprived children is an a^^a where Jitle I funds may 
be used for assis tance . * ~ . 

Improvements should be sought in terms of their- educational attain- 
ment, motivation, behavior, their attitude', any of those a^eas. 
Those are appropriate areas of Tixle I funds/ If they are not 
behaving as ndmnal youngsters do^'for their age level. Title I 
projects are const^ructec^ to help them* with 'it, to raise their 
.level of attainment. If they are not performing in academic work 
at the level 6f child4;fn of their ag.e,^ the Title I services can , 
be used to raise their l^el of educational achievement. Those 
are, *by-and-la-rge , the areas that Title I concerns itself with. * 

It just makes good sense 'to take a close and, as much as possible, 
a docAimented look at all the edpaational needs and deficiencies of 
the youngsters. Forget the source of money. When you look af^sthe 
youngsters, we should^'-t be Chinking of ''Title I"'or "Title Itl'H^ 
or "Title VI^" .or "regular programs." We -should ^ust be looking *^ 
at the youngsters, and trying to da^ermine as specifically as possible^^ 
what are the deficiencies that these youngsters have? What is it 
that must .be done with these youngsters? What -are the areas, •"^-^"•^rf^', 
regar'dless of the source "^S^j flmds , that these yo,ungsters need help 
in? Where are they not. performing? 

This'is your need assessment , and it muig^t be done locally. It 
can't be done nationally. It can't be done even on an Area basis. 
These studi'es help, but you have got to. do a local assessment of 
the youngsters as to all/CH their needs. Based upon what you 
determine at the local level (the needs of the youngsters) you set 
.up priorities . ^ But priorities must be detemvined. There will 
neve/ be. a*^y--I don't think I v/Hl be pessimistic in saying thig — 
there wiH never be a day; when any school system wlH be able to. 



meet all of the needs, one. hundred percent, of all of the youngsters 
in its schooLs. So, we are always going to be determining 
priorities. 

-And then, once we determine: the priorities, it becomes a much 
simpler matter to determine the progr^am to meet some of these needs. 

How can "the educational needs of handicapped children be met •within 
the context of this Title I fr'amevfork that I. am about to describe? 
Well, one of the things , ^ certainly , that every school should be 
doing is to make every effort to determine the kind and degrees of 
physical, emotional, neurologic, and communication handicapfs that 
any of its children might have. And they can do it in a couple of 
ways. I will jus^t mention two, and there are probatly others. 

One is by just taking a good look at the youngsters in' the school, 
aad assessing each one of them and deteirmining overall what are the 
learning handicaps that thesd* youngsters have. And th"fey have got- * 
to be very specific. You can't lodk at o^^e^ school and say that 
every youngster is '^handicapped." I think we arej misusing the* word 
"handicapped" in» that context. It's like saying every youngster in ' 
America should be doing better work than. he is doing. It is just * 
^ too broiad. We ha'v§ got to be very specific in this* area." In what 
area is he handicapped? What specifically is his handicap? What 
specifically are the educational problems the youngster, has? 

. " '■' ' \ ' : \ 

Even without an assessment of each youngster; you can .make some 
generalities by looking at previous youngsters that went through 
the school. Sometimes handilcaps^don^t show up because you haven't 
done screening. Bat you know what; has happened to youngsters who 
have passed through your school sjrstem." That is not as good as the 
first one, but at leasts^t* gives y^u some idea of the kinds of 
problems t^e kids have t n^ist^^^ype re in your school. 

As early as possible'^in, the school Syst^jm, in the local school, 
there should be a thorough^ screening of all oE the \oungsters in* 
the health area, 'ife^^^ej should b,e no* youngster that gets through 
the* primary years withoiJ^being,ithoroughIy screened as to any 
learning handicap that he might have. There are resources for 
.this. I know 'that the Public Health Service does what it can to 
help. There certainly 'should be funds^'^at the local level set 
aside for this' purpose. Unless yoiji do this, we can be spending 
money Tor special e'ducation classes down the line. ^ 

Secondly, are the conaition^pedically correctable? These ^handicaps 
should be corrected in^i^La^^. This-sh8uld be pretty high on the 
priority^ list of any schoo^wherd you have icJ^ntif led youngsters 
with rjental or pljiysi^sad-har^icaps. * . 

Third, qnce we have dbne these two and wa have done what we could 
with the; existing prpgi-am and -i^nds^va liable and we^have taken a 
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look at all the resources, then Title I comes in. We say, now, we 
have problems that still exist, there are still priority problems- 
end we want to attack th^m under' this particular Title^I project. 
Unless we do it in this way, wh^t can very easily happen is -that 
the p'roject is written first, ^ and resources that were available ^re 
not utilizecf and: you are really short-changing the youngster- 
because instead of, giving him both, *this and this, you are just 
giving the services here. He's losing out. So, it must be dOne 
that -order to^ be eligible for ^itle I and to get the most for, the 
youngsters. Use all other resources at your disposa]l first, and 
then come on top of the, whole thing and fiTl it in v^ith Title I 
after that, ^ 

There seems to be some hesitance , maybe because of bad experiences 
.in the past of .integrating programs, oX using money of various ^ 
sources, and cooperatively doing something for the youngsters. If 
you can find only so much mbney. f rom the existing program, five 
percent for a program,'', and another fifteen percent* here , th^ere 
been a tendency across the tiountry, to ignore that twenty' percent 
and. tack the whole thing" under Title I, or the whole thing under 
a demonstration project und&r Title III, Whdre you have the funds, 
the resources from various sources, l>t>i^ld the .coop'^rative project. 
Yes, you can maintain^ the uniqueness of tTie Title I activity -and 
the T?itle III activity or the Title VI activity, or the contribu-"^ 
tions from regular funds* .*But interrelate these things. Run one 
good progr^ from any squrce, I don't knoV how to stress most 
strongly thie cooperative nature, and more can be done for the 
^yotingster. 

Simply screening the- youngsters and only providing medical and 
surgical remediation is not appropriate under Title I, Ju^t the 
one step is not appropriate. These must be part of the p tog ram", to , 
overcome these student^' educational deprivations. Now, how is 
this done? ^ • . « • 

"I think it is correct to assume that a yc^ngster who has a handicap ■ 
is even nipr§ disadvantage^ 'than a youngster with^^it a handicap,'* 
He probably has A greater educational deficiency, because he has 

, years without the e^iperiences, the growth, that are normal for a 
hiitman being to have in growing" up. So, he is a prime target lor 
educational services under Title I, It just seem^ to be common 
sense to think this way, *I think there may 4De exceptions, like 
excelling in *aca3enMc work because of some handicap, but* by 'and^ 
large, the youngs^r with the hapdicap is in more dir^ need of 
r^THedial educational services than the youngster without the handi- 
cap. And the further along you go in school, probably the gr.eater* 
the need, , , 

And second, if we have youngsters with handicaps and we set up a 
pro^^r^m to correct the handicap before we provide the ^educational 
Services, it makes sense that aft^r providing the medical 



attention tp the yQungs'ters that these results should be reassessed 
as, part of the progxam^ lAnd then a program be established or , * / 
designed to help lirT>^im educationally from where he was before 
'^e attention, where ' yotr would like to see him be, or where he 
should be, according to his age group. This Is the program that 
can be built under Title I. As* II said, simply screening and 
providing medical attention is nat appropriate by itself, iut as 
part, of this, three-fold process, it is^ appropriate. We idetitify 
the youngsters who have medical handicaps, correct them where they 
ate correctable, and do as much as we dan, and then we reassess 
where they are,- Look, we have done wh^t we could fo'-i? your eyes, 
we have corrected th^ hearing"to the extent possible, -now let ' s \. 
take a look^t where you are performing in relation to the re^Ji-of 
the school pot)ulation. And when you find out where fihey are, you ^ 
design a ^program to move them from where they are to: where they 
should be in telationshxp to the other youngsters of *their age, 
grjoup.^ 

^ Also, if a specific educational deficiency has been i(Jentified 
a group of youngster^ in a school j it* in^kes goo<^ sense to eliminate 
pr- reduce the<' f actors that are causing or coqpteibuting to tlie 

•deficiency before we do anything e-l^e. ^ For extople, most of these 
^scJieoJ-S have reading program's. And nationally, we in^^est a lot 

yof motley in reading. , If there are problems thjat are not .identified 

'we are wasting money. These youngsters will still have-problems 
no^ matter how sophisticated the reading program. So we- would 
simply advise a£ part of the reading program, i(i*f it doesn't exist 
already) some vision screenijig by jtraiYied persons. It doesn't take 
long; it doesn't cost a lot of money to^^identify those youngsters 
wh6 have visual problems; and, provide "the meclical services to 
them early in the reading program rather than at the end qf the 
year. "Then, take a' look at the youngsters and say: "You know, 
we have not ^ichieved tlie objectives which we set out for them. We 
Kad better take^ another XooH at this.'^^ Use some of ' these Titl^ I.: 
funds to. he^p at the beginning of the program in correcting visuM 
probl^Iirs^tff^ the- youngsters who are going to be in the reading 
program. .: v r ' 

Title I 'legislation, speaking of the handicapped, says thac the 
States shall use payments only for programs and ptojects that are 
designed to meet the special^educational needs of the children, 
which I emphasized in the beginning, and I repeat now. You 'can 
build, legally and desirably, 4\*program to meet the needs of 
handicapped youngsters that shoiald be part-and-parcel of a pro^gra% 
which is intended to raise educational achievement. Let's not 
stop-rlet's do the medically- and surgically correctable things for * 
the youngster. But let's not stop with that. Soi as you can se^. 
Title I c'an And is doing work in these ^reas. thank you. 

Dr . Warner : I have been aske-d briefly to talk about E SEA Title III 
its role in all of the pieces of legislation that h'&v^e. been passed 
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by the* United States Congress. To do that, I would like to'set 
Ciie stage for Title III, I would like to set the s^age for you so 
that you can get it in pthe proper perspective, because I "don't 
think many people have the correct ^perspective of Title III of ESEA, 
Behind it is demons t rat iQn program which , is one that tries to 
demonstrate more effective ways of helping schi Idren • fearn. That ^ 
is the crux and thrust of Title Hi.,, , ' 

Title III came in and was not to play a role with heavy emphasis 
on research and development, although some was needed. Some^is 
nee:ded. But the more important role is the 'diffusion process, the 
diffusion of ideas ; practices that are recognized as unique and. 
proven to work. And then when it geT^ over to the adoption stage 
it (^rops off radically--it does not have an adoption role. By 
"adopt ion, I mean, once it has been proven that it works then 
Title III money should not be used for that purpose any longer, 
.And that was one o( the unfortunate mistakes that^'has been nmde irf 
Title III. . o ' . ' . • ^ 



Then, you see Title I and Title II, who^e vole is really one of 
adoption — those two — they pick up the evidence and the concepts * 
Title IV (research) and Title III (diffusion and demonstration 
programs) -^nd try to get them adopted on a* large scale ef fort. 

^Once you have found out it works, through Title IV and .III}' then 
you use the other programs to get it adopted. You don't need to 
worry whether it is going to work any more, because it has been 
proven that it will work. Well, that is the thrust, ' 

f * • • • 

So.^ou see, we call it "Proj&ct to A^vanoe Creativity in EdueationV 
(PACE) and that is the Ttsrme^^'-^ri'i^jr^ Title III history. You see, 
its role then is invention and demonstration. 

What we are saying is*that we*don't want pore of the same. Title 
III was not designed for a bunch of projects that are more of the, 
same things you know have worked; but ratrher, new packages. 
Packages designed that draw upon research, knowledge, and infor- 
mation that is available frt>m ^ecogniz^d experts, building a 
package to demonstrate a better way of helping children learn. 

If you are talking aboiarf: the three I»s, as rekioved from the three 
R^ s (rote , regurgitati<fti and restraint) the tFiree arr^ i- - 

inspiration, ideas, and innovations! And tha t- U£ s-^tha.. sp i r i t of 
Title tll. ^ - ^ " « . . 

So basically, for the first; .time in'American history, we now'have, 
funds available to local school people to allow you to experiment^ 
to innovate, to be creative, to try for better and more effective 
ways, to help these children learn. So Title III, then, is no^t for 
direct services to children. There are other prpgraras designed^* 



for those purptees. It is not for^ general aid*, to meefe 'children^ § ' 
needs. Yo\i say, J'Oh*, we have so many heeds, and this is-ian. ' 
unfortunate way to spend money,*' 'Wall, if youVould «/cyp and 
analyze how smalVfc^ amount gf monSy'BIA has^ available under j , 
Title yi — this year $298,000— th'at is .no't-lmuch money. And. thl^ 
best jj/ay to capitalize on that- is to take that small amount of 
money and do the best j^b demonstrating moQre^effective w^^s'^f 
helping children learn. You will get more milea^ f (jr^ybur * doHar 
that wayi than juSt trying to divide up and provide a fiew smaJl 
services that^^^A^nit ga very far,' anyway.. ^' ' I 

So,_I think the challenge thep; is to .permit an4 en:cQutage yoa^to — 
utilize existing knowledge comin g o ut, of our ^unrversitiesj^ through 
research" ef ^pirTsV tlirpugh the ERIC* sj^gtaijl of ^ IT.S.' Offi^^pF . 
Education, where we are trying «>tQj provide to*thg local educators 
proven, practices, research findin'gs evidSkce, so that you cai&have 
a better b^sis for making decisions. *. 



kow, that is the purpose then, to provide^ fijr a more meaningful * 
curriculum,' new administrative structures, new methods of teaching, 
tiew methods of -^earniti^^, andpmosjit-^f f afl, new 'people. An^t* that • 

is the biggest challenge, mat l^st, the new people . 

* • * . - ^^.''^ — — ^ - 

% / 

♦I think thdt I will spends ^the ^next few minutes taiicing about the - 
notion of change. - ^ . '^'^ 

. . ' " • — ^ . ' ' ^ . \- 

Title Ill's role, then, is to encpurage change. Now, by change, I 
Hiean this: Relevant change, change in a positive dipection.^ We 
have^to be looking for better ^ays of helping cliildre'n learn. That^ 
is the kind of ch^ange that I am -talking abdut, AncJ that' coil^es* 
'^through researctf^videncfi^ and then ^ei?ic|istrating ths^t .kftid of ^ 
program in your schools. SA it is not doing thingfe dif f e*rently. 
just f.br the Sake of doing ^miething differently.^ It is doing- 
something/'diff erent ly because you know^it "is .going *to be ,mbre 
beneficial, for children. , « • ^ 

Our second assuiaptio.n i^ that we need to'mbre -effectively" utilize 
the knowledge th^t is available to^ us through^ all kinds of sources. 
And through Title III, under ERIC, we^have what we call pace- 
setters, and j^hese documents are' available from the U.&^ Office of 
Education. The Title III project is^ di'ges^^; one chart, or maybe 
half a pagjB^of reading; it is digeste<^--the fiUdingSj the evidence 
for programs evaluation and'Vso 6n that you'opght tp haVe available 
to you. « \ . 

The secoi^d assumption is that once We provide money to the lo^cal^ 
school district or school to innovate, ^there ^ught to be a Willing- 
ness to^cqntinue that ofice you have tried it to see if it woirfes. 
It is too easy g'^^ayy'i'0\^ S0on as the money is gone: ''The idea 
$ is gonev We can't go on ^ny longer." But tha^ is nq^^rue. 
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Title III is capital designed to give you some risk money to try 
some better ways of dbing things. If you find it Works, then it 
may be a concept. It majppnd up as new curriculumy or. new organi- 
zation that doesn't require any more monay. Jt may require new 
kinds of people, new kinds of ways of dealing with the learning 
.process. That'is. Title III. ' ' 6 

And, finally, the assumption is that you need more money for these 
things. There are slj^al research studies that have found little 
correlation betweer^ per-pupil expenditure and pupil achievement. 
There are studies that have been made chat show a ^direct and 
greater correlation, hdwever, between pupil achievement and socio- 
economic .conditions df the community. We have evidence in Title 
III where you pump mi l^lioifs o^ dollars into some of the big city ' 
systems, have no evidence whatsoever that children learn more, more 
effectively, or their behavior has changed in a mojre positive 
direction. We have other cases where we have put small amounts of 
money, andvfhEn I^say small, I meen fifteen to twenty thousand ^ 
dollars, Werd children come out learning more, their behavior has 
changed more positively, and the school system has adopted that and 
continued it because it worked. And that is the spirit of TitlS III 

Well,\ what: do we know about the change f roceVsf "'Ptfenk we have 'to 
underst^and this if we 'are going to make Title III work. There are 
some initiating mechanisms, some sustaining mechanises, and some 
perforraartce feedback transmission tfiat you must be willing to 
• Install inAyour system. Let me talk a little bit about this. 

That i», we need to have a continuing flow of knowledge fnto the ^ 
. school district from outsida sources. You have to have available 
\rprinted materiM, information on mass media, for "instance." 

Training prograiite that are innovative^, in an4 of themselves. Inter- 
personal communicVtions,« such as studies 'like this, ^ere you 
share ideas about Something battBrr^me thing that is Wotking. 
That, is initiatiing., that is generating your interest in new ideal. 
That :i« kind of encdi^raging you to start thinking about cha#g^. 

And then, the second is,, it is'a sustaining mechanism", which is the 
capability and the willingness of the school system to respond and 
act upon such -knowledge once they have it. So, I think you must I " 

„ be i^iUmg to accept the .notion that new knowledge ■ is avai-lable 

And. tliat you ought to obtain it and utilize what you havei once . ' 

- you haVe access tM it. /* 



And then^a f inal one is performance feg,d-track transmission,' and > 
that is meVely the clarity and ^pieasiufeabi-li-ty of objectives!. One 
O! the problems is that we don'^t have m&asurable objectives in 
,y eduo:^ion. And moreover, we haye.|/ery pootly stated goals for ' 
. educat».v AVeacher has a difficat't^ime in stat ing.,- ob jectives 
for, her ci^ . she does not knctw what~~t-he goals of the system 
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are. There muat be goals. There must be objectives. And they 
must be measurable, and that^is getting a little bit towards the 
. concept of accountability that is being talked about across the 
pountry. If you dou*t know what the system expQ.ct3 of you &b a 
teacher ot an administrator, if you don't know that, how can you 
'write an objective to try to achieve that? And if you catt't 
writ^ measureable objectives, you just can't evaluate y9ur effec- 
tiveness. It is just that simple. So, that is part of'the kind of 
feedback transmission you mus^t have. You must know whether o/ not^ 
the idea of innovation is working or not. , If you do not know that^ - 
you can't adopt it, or you shouldn't adopt dlt, because you niay be 
adopting something that isn't any bettdr. 

We^l, let me talkron the last point, about what we know about the 
cllange process in terms of stages' lij thd change process. Now, 
this is Title III I. am talking about. I am not talking about 
theo^ of changes. I am calking about Title III, and if you are 
thinlEing about Title III, these are the types of things you mhst go 
through. And I am hoping that before I get through here,. you will 
have at'least some notion about-^this kind. of a structure. 

First of all, there must be an, awareness £tgge. An awareness stage 
is ^nothing more than the person learns of an innovation or some 
alternative to his current practice, and this comes from some,9ort 
of mabw media, publications, conferences, articles, and so on* 
This is the first level^. Well, maybe there is a better Way of 
doing something, and maybe I ought to start thinking about it. 

If you don't believe there is a little better way of doing something, 
nothing will :eve)r happen. So, awareness is firsts And then you 
Wve to a secoVid staga, which is thje interest stage . On the ' 
im^resr ^tage, likewise a very important stage, in that it is a 
sta^ in which the potential adopter seqks out additional and more 
tecj[irhU:al informatign abouf innovation. You must have technical 
information. And^ yo\| say: "Well, I would like ^^o try it, but it 

ns too hard; it 'isfcfust not worth the effort." ^ Iv know in Education 
that is a\big proe'rem. You go through the research stage, the 

.lCterature\ and it is yery difficult. But if you\rtmt to move, \ 
you ^ave gotvto generate tfhis interest and*, try to find the techni- 
cal informatlW on the thing you want to change ,^nd 'Mo rove. And 
that comes j,tt> some kind of interpretive technical basi^ 

The^U.S. Office of Education is moving very fast .in this a^a. We 
have what w© call X'prep kits." These prep kits are nothing\ore 
than digestedxdocuments about the latesX research findings inX 
several academic areas. *Tie that to the ERIC document, which i^ 
^ a large document about all kinds of fun^^ed projects, and you have^ 
digested information ava^ilable to you. Or/'you can turn to other 
res'earch documents and add to that. 



Now, following that, you move to the next stage-^ The next stdge Is 
o^e where you have to make some kind of an evaluation': 'Veil", I am 
interested, I have^done the research. Now, I have got to make kind 
of in-the-head evaluation. Is it worth pursuing or isn't it?" Well 
if it is, you have to say the evidence points that maybe it would be 
worth tryiqpg. Or maybe there is a better way. Some other people 
have found a, better, way of Soing this, therefore I think I will try 
it., ^o you make an evaluation , sort of in-the-head,, based on the 

. data you have available to you, and decide whether it is worth try- 
ing. And that is the Igvel of evaluation I am talking about. That 
has to be don^ academically, and if you don't have thq. project at 
hand to make the evaluation of the children's performance, that 
evaluation has -to be done on an in-the-hea^ sort of basis. And to 
help you in that 'process) you will find all sorts of interpresonal 
communication. You can contact people who may be in the know,, who ' 

^ know something about ^hat area. Some' organization that may have, 
done ^ lot of work in the area that will help you, 

J «. 

The^i you move to the next stage, the fourth . stage , and that is of 
^triaj^. Now that you have s«me technical information available to ' 
you and make- a preliminary, evaluation, then you say you have to try 
it, you h^ve to try it out and See if it *w6ifks. And sd, here is 
where the laggards are likely gj^o skip this stage. They will not try 
to pilot ^t. They will move from the evaluation stage to full-scale 
adoptidti.^ Xhey,.say: - "Well, let's move it to the whole • system iitimedi 
ately," rather than moving it to a trial state and working out the 
.weaknesses and some of the 'faults which you have found; trying it 
out in your own setting; seeing what the prol^lems are in ybar own 
community; and, then after the trial, in which you have,.buHt in 
some evaluation or performance objectives and*you have tried it, 
then you mov^ to the*^ last stage* .you adopt it systemwide. 

Now, those are just five simple steps that researchers havfi.s,aici « 
change occurs. . And I would like to say that this is the way Title 
III works. And if you will follow that kind , of format, I think you 
will make Title III work. 
» 

Rortald Lippett has pointed out thatXthere are two clear ' differences 
in programs of social changes which wk are involved in as compared 
to physical er biological sciences. WeV in Elducdtion, are ^more - 
concerned and involvedv in."people changeX/' Whereas, biological and 
exact ^sciencTes are involved in "things changing," And, tq change 
thicngs is §^lot eaaier than to change peopleV But that ddeen't mean 
that you can't do it, I think th^ are always ways of bypassing 
people, or eVen encouraging ^hem to\hange, \ ' 

• ^ • \ \. 

•I think that in medicine and in industV.^, they basic-ally replace 
one thing.for another, the displacement -process. Whereas in 
Education, when we do change things such team teaching, new ' 
curricula, behavioral performance objectiv^^ programs f and so on. 
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it requires the changfe in role perception of people in the system. 
It requires' a change of aptitude of the people. Attd the beha\?^or 
change must accompany the" innovators and Che adopters. So. thos6 
are so^ie factors that have to go into it, and the project adopter- 
must take cpgnizance of those things. And the second difference 
that Lippett points out is that most changes are not simple *^ 
adoption, simply tried elsewhere, but are adaptations that^ have 
been working some place else to your i own surroundings; not merely 
outright adoption of a curriculum or soi^e other innovation. 

Weil, eVen within 1:he restraints that are there in this' context, I 
think the BIA may be in a better position than many pf the public 
schools in the United Statues. The last statistics 1 saw found tjjat 
ther^ were ahout a quarter of a ihi 11 ion <) Indian students in school ' 
and about h^lf of those were enrolled iji*BIA sch?)ols. ^ Anci the BIA 
schools are such as they have some bureaucratic tjontrol , ' like the 
U.S. Office of Education, and some other constitalrtt^ Jihat arfe.; i 
different, than the public schools*. One. of the consti^aints is( ' 
that we have a pluralistic educational system in America. It is a 
heterogeneous society. People have different values. An^, a jfs^ 
monolithic system, of course, will not serve aXl of the peoples^ 
needs. Tfie other constraint cieals with the non-explicit nature of 
the goal, that I taljced about a little Bit earlier. When you dd 
not have clearly stated goals — I am talking about broad goals for 
pupils, not for the system — there are conflicts of the goals and 
it becomes difficult to identify and clearly advance Education. 

You can say that I am going to introduce an innovative program and ' 
ptoject in this system, but if the goal is non-explicit, who knows 
whether it makes any difference anyway? So J think, then, you > 
have to start with the identification of goals for Children, afid 
then submit measur^able o|>jectives within those goals* 

* t • ^ ■ ^ 

The^last is the limited sctenti^fcc tradition of American Education. 



We dbn't approach things on the ^^cientij^ic basis. We approach them 
more on an "experience basis" mj^hhod'. Now, Tit \e III again, ^ 
encourages many to use the scientific methai^,*m9ve away from the 
experience-base* towards more the scientific metliod of encouraging ^ 
utilizatiort of known research and known evidence and applying it 
to the demonstration setting. ' ^ " * i 

Now, let me conclude with just a little notion about ''some of the ^ 
criteria that one would expect 'in any project that you might want 
to submit f6*r handicapped children or for any'other project.- 

The first is, you must demonstrate the solution to the critical 
educational needs of the Children in the area served. Now, mind 
you, I didn't say that "they must be designe^ to meet the needs of 
children." I said, "they niHst be designed to demonstrate how the 
children's nee'ds may be more a|£ec4:iv6ly ijiet.** And that is the 
crucial criteria. J 



The seqc^d is thac the concepts, the practices, and the techniques 
can be adopted or adapted elsewhere/ There is little sense in 
funding *a half-million-dollar projec£'that cari'never be adopted or 
utilized anyplace else, and when the money is^gone, that is-the 
end of It, in Title III. So it must be 'able to be replicated \ 
somewhere. ; - 

And the third is that the concepts or practices must be recognized 
0riginkl, unusual, anji innovative. Basically, it is trying to say 
A they ought ^^o be on the cutting edge of the proving lArit of 
■education, not a one -deal shot. \ V> . ^* 

One must be economically feasible. Anbther is that the evaluation 
strategy must be designed to show the improvement in pupil 
behavior or outcome, An(3 that Requires measureable objectives. 
And the evaluation component must be designed in such a way as. 
based on valid regearsh methodology.' The performance objectives 
^must be measureabl6 and ^appropriate activity designed. to achieve 
them. "Performance objectives'* .meaning that •they are stated in 
such terms as to show performance movement , in one way or another. 
And they must' be evaluateti in such a way that the product" can be 
determined. . , . ' . > . 

^- ■ ^ ■ . • • ' < ' 

,And then, the re THUS t be ar> awaretiess o-f» simi^lar research findings 
or similar programs or having information from- recognized experts, 
* qualified, staff, appropriate faciliti'es , materials ^ and equipment. 
And then the utilization, of community resources. And finally, 
provision for disseminatj.ng th^. results of these findings in the 
area served by the project. ^ 
^ ■ V' ' ♦ ■ . 

.. Participant ; ,Vj[hat are tJie prospects of getting Jitle III funds, 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs Schools? It seems to me fhat this 
more than anything else, tends to fuzz or confuse the real 'purpose 
of legislation, you know, the different parts, the fact that you 
do have here an inadequate financial base in Title III, so you flo 
lean on other parts of the law. - 

And if Title I^I is really to do what it is intended, to dp^ it seems 
that that is a very critical part of it. ^ ^ 

Dr . Warner: Yes, I thinlc' you are. right.< The MA^ill' have this 
. year a' little less^^han^ three Hundred t ho us^in^do liars. And that 
means possibly six- — maybe" five pro jects^.'-'^ $50,000 each, some- 
where in that neighborhood. The handir^pped child component this 
year, about $35,000, that may be oh^ project for the fiandicapped, 
and the rest' in other areas. I don^t think we^are going to get 
much more. I think we're going to have to live with what we • 
have. I t-hink six projects, six quality projects, in the BIA 
program, may be extremely important- in improving^ Indian e(i»cation« 
Sb, even though the amount is small, I still think th^L^t there is 
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a sufficient ambxmt of money available to demonptrate six projects 
.that may revolutionize education in the BIA, 

Part icip' ant ; Well, that's another point that bothers me somewhat. 
You are vising the term "proven'^ because using ERIC or any other 

^data-gathering center, if you look — start looking at things like 
local control, if you^'start looking at things, bilingual, bicul- 
tural ejiucation', you will find that as far as — it is making a big 

" impact,! and as far as proof existin'g, no, you aren't going to find 
that, tt 'is an unproven quality. It seems to me that these are 
some of the things we are trying to do the hardest, is thxown out. 

\ . • 

Dr, Waxner ; I think you are exaotrly right. You probably have 

less availably to^you in Education than other areas of our sobriety. 



Participant ; We^ aria writing the book, in other words, and have ^ 
been for a long t'ime^ 



Dr . Warner ; The Title III role in that .context then is to say to 
you, and notice the criteria -I have read to you,'^take what you have 
available her^ and throw that one on the different Titles — in the 
BIA it w^l may be' that In this area you may need to spend a little 
bit^orf your money in these projects > you knaw^ that luay be necessary, 

necessapy^ element , before you get to the diffusion stage, because 
you .don'l^have a lot of base evidence upon which to base your 
decisions. ^ 

Like we say, research, some evidence from other kinds of proVen ^ ^* 
projects, are tried W recognized experts. And* they maly ha-^e some 
recognized experts whQ say, I think this is goingto work over 
here in this setting/ J^e have tried it- in some other cultural 
.elements of our society. "And J. think it will work just as well / 
with the ^.ndians as it did among ^be Japanese or the Blacks or in ^ 
Appalachia. And in that instance, 1 stUl think you are cm the 
bandwagon, , : . ^ 

Participant ; You have some people here from Pine Ridge and the 
central ^art of Sotj\.th I>akota, and the Wahpeton project, which deals 
with special education funded for one yeair. And the advisory 
council of the Title III BIA recommended that it be absorbed into 
the regul'ar School bodget. It has beensp done. And now it is 
being used as a model for other agency s^cjols to adopt and incor- ^ 
porate in their system. So this is an example of what Title III 
has done with just one' year of funding. I believe It was fifty 
thousand dollars, as I recall. 



Dr . Warner ; That is an ^xampie. 



/ 



Participant ; Is the deifionstration aspect of Title III'--have greatest 
\ consideration for our population or is it contrasted in the general* 
public school &ystei|? 



I 
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Dr. Warner ; It may well be that, what you learn in the Indian schools 
may we IL^ apply just a^ welL lx\ a similar environment, I was over 
in Hawa;^i, for instance, whe'lp they have Filipinos and Hawaiians * 
in that|area, and they have very many curricuLums. They are going 
to try to get it adopted statej^de in Hawaii with Title III, 

i ■ r: ■ . - . 

Participant : . On the basris^ of funding, priorities are fixed' 
according to need. How do you determine the amount of Appropriations 
to the BIA, ' ^ 

Dr, Warner: Well, ^the statute detennines the amount of money, l.t 
is based upon the number of chi Idren /aged five to seventeen. For 
inst*ance, a hundred and sixty-four miiiion dollars based-On the 
number of children aged five to seventeen^ 

Participant ; In your comments regarding the notion of change, youare 
referring to relevance, I would like know the relevance to the ^ ■ 
Navajo culture in our case,- ot is it relevant to wjhiat the Navajo ' 
parents dhink of education, or is it relevant to th^ American - . 
school system? Now, the other question is, give us stages of * ^ 

_ change in Title III, Has thi^ been researched, or ig, this relevant 
to Indian education? How do you get these five things? 

Dr, Warner ; Let me answer your 'f^rsb question on relevance. As ■ 

you know, one restraint of American Education is that it is not , / 

centrally controlled like it is in England* and in Russia. The 

basic decisions of Education are made at the local level, the 

local boards of education, some eighteen thousand of them in the ' ^ ' 

United States, are basically the controlling elements in deciding ^ 

whatv th^ goals and the objectives of -education afe^ That is 

extfejnely important, because that brings it down to the people ' :^ ^ 

wfeo have chi b^ren in the schools of that area. And local boards.*?^ ^ 

of education are where the control of e^ducation ougfit to exist, ^ . 

I think the United States is saying that-we need to keep that kind 

Qjf control at 'the local level,'' It had not ought to be centralized 

in either the States — that is, ,the States making all of the decisions— / 

and it certainly had ought not^ to be in Washington. It ought to be 

left so that you and your children ought to be able to help make. 

the decision as to what is jelev^ant to your children. So the 

relevancy, I think, the question is to you 'and' your child In your ' . 

own setting, that ought to be part of it. But it had ought not to / 

be totally .feft there, because the children may leaye the locality* 

where you are and move some place Va a large city, and find himse^lf ' 

totally lost. I think there has to be a little bit of mixture,'' . 

bu^ that ought to be still decide'd by local boards of education, 

knowiTig full well that some of the children are going to be living ^ 

somewhere else^^ t v ; ^ 

The change occurs in the minds o'f people. You don't change Aiem 
LWless.tha people change. And these five points merely emphasize 
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that to get people to change there are ordinarily f^e steps that go 
into the change ^process. It will afSply as much to Indian setting as 
to Appalachia or Chicago. People ^re people*, and you mus't go through 
that kind^of a p.rocess. ' , ^ • 

Mr , Horse ; We will now have^a brief discussion about Title VI with 
represe,ntatives from the U.Sr Office of Education-, Mr.*Saar Barone Bnd , 
Mr; Jfohn Davis. At this time I*-would like to introduce Mr. Sam Barone 
from the U.S. 'Office of Education. 

Mr. Barone ; Our Off-ice is dirftctly concerned with helping handicapped- 
children 'become independent and self-sufficient through programs 
designed to: (1) increase the number of qua Id fi^'ed personnel; 
(2) imprbve educational serviceis in preschool and ^school programs. . 
We will be talking about that a little bit more, as we get into Title 
VI; (3) stimulate the acquisition^and use of modem educational 
equipment and teaching materialsT" and (4) encourage research arid 
advance educational technology. ■ ^ * 

Now, what are we talking -about? What is the(^problem? Why i§ all 
this nece^ssary? Let''s.t;ake a lopk at the problem.' It'is estimated 
that there are at. present six million school-aged hajidicapped children. 
It is estimated that there are about one miflion preschool-aged 
handicapped children. It is /also estimated . that only about 2.6 
million children receive any special educational services, only about 
fo^rty percent of these children are receiving, special educational 
services. Now, for the year 1971, J.et's t^ke a look at how uiuch 
money was spent. For fiscal year '71, the age'ricy's administrative 
branch administered or monitored i*n federal funds in the amouM of 
$130,250,000 being spent for handicapped children. And rdbghly it is f 
broken-down^ into Title VI, which amounted to thirty-four million. / 
Public Law 89-313, the state-»owned and state-operated schoolsj^, amounted 
to forty-six million.* Title III for the handicapped, nineteen, and a 
half million. , And then in vocational educatiari, which I understand 
that you don't get any share of those funds, ten percent in vocational 
education amounting to thirty millidin dollars. So roughly, th:^s is 
the prc^blem and"" this ts how it is beir>g taken care of in the field. 

Now, one of the conperns that was expressed was that we provide 
definitions for the' various handicapp'ing conditions. However, it is 
^he responsibility of each State Educational Agency^to come^ up with 
the actual' definition. .The, federal government gives us the broad 
categories here. It fs the'^f esponsibility of each State Educational 
Agency, and this is what you will be talking about>-~de fining your . 
handicapping conditions and applying them within your, own groups, 
and broadly speaking, these are some of the handicapping^ conditions. 
The mentally retarded, who are they? The hard of 'hearing, and the 
deaf. The speech impaired. The visually handicapped, and you may 
want to break that down between the visually handicapped and the 
blind. The seriously ett^tibnally disturbed. What do we mean? Who 
are we talking about? '^d here again, the pucpose and the types of 
programs we have developed for them. , ^ 
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The' •'otherj.i^health impaired.** And again, there are ofEhers; the 
learning disabled. I think that this needs to be dfef ined. ,^Who 
are we tallying about when we are talking about the learning / 
disabled?^ W^^ find that this, is today a catch-all phrase, iut ' 
there is a specific definition for these learning disabled 
children. , . . 

In order to provide these services, you have the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped in ^he U.S,^ Of f ice .of Education. We 
find that the Bureau is broken down into .three divisions: The 
division of research. ^ ' 

Two, the division' of training programs. And^this proyides . suppott 
to higher educational institutions, colleges, and universities, to 
provide the mahpov^er training, either teachers or the per^sonnel 
in the area of educajiion for handicapped children. 

Three, the division. of Educational services provide? the resources 
to;the state and local agency. " . - » * 

Now, in addition to the three mayor operating divisions, there is 
also a Bureau office which provides for the coordination, planning, 
management, evaluation, and' information assistance for the-entire ' 
ovetcill program.' , ^ 

Nq^w, let me talk a little bit about the services provided by the 
Aid-to-States Branch which either supervises or monitors funds 
under these various acts or laws. Public LaW 91-230, the four 
programs for educational services to' handicapped children, .1 ^ 
.think we heard them talk this morning about Title III. \ But y 
Public Law 89-313, ^^that's point two, I know you don't t-have anything 
much to do with this fat the p^-esent time.' Tha't is state-owned ot^ 
"Tstate-operated schools. Money for that is allocated bised on the 
average daily attendance. So you don't have any funds • under*, that 
at the present time. / ' • * 

Then I want to move along to P.L. 91-230, part ''B^^' and here the 
'Bureau of Indian Affairs is allocated $110,000 for fiscal year 
*71. And these are' the moniias we are talking about. We hope you 
will be able to, after this conference, be able to get out and 
write ^p a project and programs for this particular section.. v 



Nowj these- projects uiider' P. L. 91-230, part **B,'* the projects 
may include basic services in the development of new programs from 
activities going from preschool children including work study 
programs^ and academii? programs at the secondary or high, school 
level. Sonjfi o^f the services that may be included are diagnostic 
services. You can do almost any thing, provided yoij relate them 
to child-oriented objectives. Development of leadership personnel, 
curricula, ins^ructyional materials, equipment, and even in-service. 



training of staff, provided tha^t pertains to that specific project. 
I underst^S .you get no-^ funds under part "D»* of P. L. 91-230, which 
is for'the education of teachers and educational personnel. , 

And we come down to part three: Vocational ecfucation. ;Here, 
again, there is a ten percent set-aside ftor ejjucation of handicapped 
children. , >«> / • * < * 

Part^^pjjpant ; You*have "said that the 'Bureau of ' Indian Affair^;' got 
no funds under the trainings What is the background or rationale, 
on that? ' ; . . / ^ • ^ ^ 



Mr . Barone ; ' I copldn'^t answer/that for jou. "And I mentioned it 
because WQ^*warfted yo'u to know just what' is being d^ond in these 
other aspects, what is going On. Here, ^gain,*tiTat is something 
that we 4iope that you will be able to discuss and recognize, and 
maybe you will be able to do som^jihing about it. 

# ' . 

^ Participan^t ; But this is done for children whOc»attend State 
schools, isn't that right? I mean, could be* 

Hr. . Barone ; Undgr part thre^? J ' / 

Participant ; Yes, sir. / 

Mr . Baron^ : Thfs is an *extra fjjnd that is given tb the* States, yes. 

Participant ; And anything that you got under that program wuld 
be through a Stati^supported educational institution? y 

Mr. Bayone ; So far. ,\ . * ' ^ 

X ^ * f ■ ^ ^■^ ' ^ ' 

^ Participant : So if you have a reservation in^State, the rey^rva- 

tion doe^ or does not become eligible? . - , *\ / 

Mr. Barone : T^e 3tate does. The State gets runds under part "B," - 
F. L.- 91-230, and part "D." »ut here, again, thi;5 raises a 
question that I ,eah*t answer. - -i ^ 

•• - • . /'^ • ■ ' 

Participant ; And you .do business, whatever that State Department 
of Public Instruction, that ^eals with this,^ is that correct? VTe 
have no contact with the Washington Office, it is strictly the 
States? . , • 

Mr. Davis t Except for part '^bJ'^* 

Participant ; Well, this says "aid-to^-states," so-- , * 

Mr . Davis: Well, for the^ purpose pf part »fB,'^ however, the Bureau' 
of Indian Affairs is a State fpr all practical purposes. 

■ '■. • , . ■ ^22 . 

— --. . 22 ■ - ■ ■ - ■ . ■ 
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Mr , Barone'i .You, as an Indian tribe would apply to your State Office 
That is the analogy, for money on the reservations,. However, you also 
work wi.tl;\ the State in trying to get anything that you can, tod. 
It^doesn^t exclude yau necessarily from going to the^local school 
system, . If you carf go in there, it is fine. 

Dr . Campanelli ; I think the question he asked here is, for ex'ample: 
Down, in Choctaw, Missi-ssippi , could he go to^his State. Department of 
Public Instruction Where they receive money under part "D,** and asfe 
to -be inclutied in that appropriation to the State? 

Mr. Davis : Yes.* You see, pa,rt "D" is a training program and the 
training, ^nerally speaking, is given to colleges and universities. 
However, there "^is a small amount set-aside for eacfi State. , And -they 
usu^i4y award summer scholar ship a,, et cetera. I know Arizona and 
New Mexico, that m^Tfy*^eachers have participafted in these programs, ^ 
that have gotten funded through the State Department of Education. 

Mr. Barone : X do want to mention the USOE "objectix^s for the next 
fiew'years, to give you ^ome idq,a as to what USOE is ppncej^nediaCbut. 
Arid we hope* that you will' be able "t on these concerns, also. 

*By* 1976, the USQE hopes that at least sixty percent of all handi- ' 
capped cBildre^n are adequately served by educational ageTic4.e3. We 
hope that by 19*^^3, that we \<ii\\ have developed programs andnmodels * 
tot early eduction of potentially handicapped preschool-aged 
children. We hope ^ that by 1976, we have developed educational . 
models for career training and job opportunf ties for all handicapped 
youfhs. We hope that by 1976, that we will have been able to pro- 
vide assistance and resources for teachers of handicapped to at least 
sixty^percent g^f all handicapped children beinag selrved. We hope that 
by 1976 we have increased the number of trained professionals so 
that sixty percent '5f the handicapped children havertdequate instruc- 
tional artd supported services. And we hope that tby/ 1976, we will 
have been able to change the attitude of educators, prof essio'nals , 
lay persons, and employers, to an accept an c^of the potentials of 
andicapped children arid youth. 

Now, these a.-re.^ some of the goals* of- your Bureau of Education for the* 
Handicapped. 



Thank you ^ very much, 

Mr Davis :^ I want*t<5 talk to you on the maj^imum ut ilizat ion . of 
federal funds and^ sort of planning concepts and how to ^^ke a lit,tle 
bit •of moriey and do the whole j&b. * ^ 

Dr. Campanelli* was sayi^Qg that you had at lea^ nine or ten tsjiousand 
Indian ch^ll^ren who were^handi?capped ,^and needed services. Welljj Tf 
you took oiar on'fe hundred and ten thousand do llark^that would mean 
about eleven •dollars^ af)j.ece , and that is not going Vo do very much 
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good^ ^o/^o\i can see we really have limited re*sources# And what 
I would like to talk about, briefly, trying to maximize that ^resource 
Not looking at Title VI and Title III , vocational educiatioHi *7hat 
you*^cto squeeze out of Title I and whae you caTr~sq^e4zeyout,^^f BIA, 
all of these little pots ^9f money, but more •impartan.tly,, are the 
handicapped children that strand at the local level "and that aren't 
getting seryices,. And basically what we d|:e trying tq do \.€ target-*' 
ing in on that group and looking, and saying;, like Dr. Warner is* 
saying, what' are ^heir needs , throygh a need assessment.^ Arid ybu'X • 
can't do it from Washington. It'^ the local people, local tribes 
and local school systems who can determine what th». needs of the 
children .are. ' 



I would like to make a parallel to .the systems approach. If I can 
restate it in the systems languages^ that there are m^ny Indian 
hand|.capped children no*t receiving appropriate Speoial 'Education for 
their'needs. That's the problem in "a nutsliell. o{ir objective is 
to increase the numbeT of , children being served^^ and" then we use 
different strategies to imp lenient that pXan. If I can make an 
analogy to the system, the systems people talk*^about the^ systematic 
approach, the systems approach. Th^y saiHv^that the moon shpt-- 
Fres^ident Kenned;^ set as a national goal to have a man on fine moon. 
That was the objective. vThe^^ problem wasti national Security, 
national prestige, the knowledge involved. And so ^he arbitrarily 
set this pbjactivd of getting a m'^n to the moon. • And he se^up a 
systems approach of ^alyzing all of the, various components^ fhat ^ 
were necessary, fhe technology^ to ^get to thp moon. There were 
fuels to be developed, there was Cape Kenfiedy^ or Cape Canaveral at 
the time, to be developed. Tlie Houston space "center. The flight 
suppHprt system. There were sa matiy things. You know, we didn't ^ 
know anything about space medicine", technology, teflon; a»ll of the ' 
things that were developed ou^ of the space age. And to look at " W 
all of these things together — that is what we have to do itl" the case 
of the handicapp.ed. We have a lot of dif f^^rejci^:— ki^s with a lot of 
different types of needs. We have the Tiandicapped children wiho might 

-H^yje- a wheelchair., so all you have to do, perhaps, is to put ^ rairip 
outside the door and they, can partioipate like any other child. 
Then you have ^eech and language problems, and you, get, "a good 

/speech clinician in and in six months you^ might have that lisp or 
other speech def^^t corrected. Those kids are no longer handicapped, 
at least as far we are^ concerned. AtkL then you have the more, 
severely handicapped^EHe trainable mentaiiy^i^^ who are neyeri 

going t^^jjakg^'Tt^ in a regulargjiiJafeetrir'''^ But, through Special^ 

Education, they canbe^Jt^vtSed seTf-skilled, ^elf^efltcept-S-^-the^ 
learning of« a jt)b> Many of you people go down to the Hacienda down 
ili Old "Town. You notice on the wall ^ plaque * to the restaurant 
association there from the National Association for Retarded 
Children*, because that man has hired in his kitchen and as bus bdySj 
retarded kids. * Now, some of these kids were destined, perhaps, to 
be in institutions. I worked for the Arizona Chtil^^^eixts-^S^tony three" 




years 
there. 

Thtey d\ 



igo, ^nd I saw a lot of k;Lds there who shouldn't have been 
[ But they didn't have anyptie/to teach'*^them. and" train them. 
Ldn't know how to act.^^And'if you,, remember that some of ^tliese 
kids wtll only be s^ven or e^ht years old, mentally, asf^long a« 
they 1/ive — but aren't som^seve^j or -eight-yea^-r-old kids ab'le to go 
out do some things, cer^im things? Can't 'they make a living? 
.There are certainly a.4ot of jobs, skills, "bKat these people can do. 
^ we have lots of /{U-oblems 4n "SpeciaJ Edi^^tion, not only the 
^cda^ssroom delivery, services, but we have teacher* training, we have 
instructional jr]n:^terial , we have transportation, ^1*1 of these things 
have to fit )di and that is what planning is all about; to show t°he , 
relationship of each of these activities and how we c^ focus them 
inyOn Che children. " . ^ ' ' ' 

Some/people talk just theoretically\about training so many teachers. 
S<^/what? If you have all of the teacher training' in the world, and 
ley are not teaching kidsj you have wasted your time. So what we 
^want to do is) get all of these different sys?tems working f^ogether 
and targetij^g in on""the population. 
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I would like to say something 'about Spec^l Education as far as --the 
federal government is concerned. Thes^e^ust be three things: One, 
they^^must be handicapped children as defined by the Congress. That ^ 
is the mentally retarded, deaf^ hara of hearing, et cetera. Two ^ 
they must h.ave special educatioa services related to those needs. 
It is very obvious that the blind need some specia^L things. They 
need braille ar they ueecT talking voice's. The trainable retarded 
need" special curriculum to learn things. And-the spiaech cases need^ ^ 
speech therapy. So .those are special curricula, special coursa&||v 
related to those very, special needs of the children, not general!^ 
but the special need. / Then, th^~^Tiifd~po4nt, you have to have people 
trainee} to deal with those needs, to recognize them and to know 
what to do about them. So, those are the three things to meet 
Special Education as far as the U^S. Office of. Education is concerned. 
It's one, to be handicapped ^h^ildreiL^ajS'-drfined by the law; two,- . 
specialized curriculum related to their special needs; three, 
specialized personnel. * . " 

And then, if it is Title III you^ have got to have a few more things. 
If it_is^ Title I , __then trhey have to be .of low income. If it is BIA, 
thhy have to be Indiai^^ 

groups, about ^the systems^^^pproach. ^ Basical 

is^ to look at all of the resoura^s available. M)r. Lobosco was 
talking that. Don't dd something with Title VlNfunds, or Title I 
funds that you can get frdim somebody \^lse . So, it^ you look at the 
who\e sy^^em, you ciS^ap ~I£~"otnr~-afvd f\nd out whatNall of the"^" . 

ces are in th^ \ommunifevy and tfi'en\ou look at\our kids and 
'Xhat cion't we haVe?*' 



I would like to talk later in some of the 

, what we want to do. 




what we said this is all about. 



you sovTVe ^me of these gap^ 



are trying tojia-lp 
e are trying to get rjpsou^regs to 
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you. As.^ar as the U.S^ Offica of Education is concerned*, we Ifave 
no rersponsibilities:. for f'dut any children, whether he be^ 

Indian, Itexican, rAngl<9, 6^^hate^^ It's only* the tribes, you know, 
the local, education ageric^^, that^ do that. W^e '^Te;-'^orily a resource. 
So we are not vgoing to cbnie^in and^.^ell you what "to do. • I hopeful** 
have made myself perfecti/ clear whejre the adminisVraticJn sits on ^ " 
that. We are a resource, and only a resource to you, and want *to 
offer^ all of our technical assistance to y^y> whenever, we can be 



service. . 



of 



1 want to emphasize that, we have very little mip^;;^. * And . the^§-:. .^i^ 
planning activilsies c\an hopefully have a multi^i'li^^^^^^ 
plant a aeed^and it growst A 'hiindred ^nd 'teiit thplt^^ 
potentialLy , ^an^ grow 'in a lo^f of dlfferenfi ways-, Ybcii can hav^ a 
very/ successful project. »Let*s ibbloat Califdrnia' tKe last cbupie 
of /years, what they have^. done with Title VI. Jhey said they .Ha^' ho 
State legislation for preschool ki^ds, for. the handicafyped* 
' th^ put a lot of their /r.iti lis VI mc^e^: itifeo prescho^6^p| and t\ey 
demonistrated very clearly tq. th4*l^gi'liatijfre--and onc^ tA^^ h^d 
^^these^classes going, they brough^ feie legislator's, by. hand, Ihfo 
the classroom to see x!?hat t>he kids were*^ doing. . Mere Xhey -baVj the ^ 
xieaif and the ^l^ind and the lyientally' retardedYkids funcfiotiingi and 
bringing them up to 3 .Higher level, when they got to'dhe first 
' ^ratie, and they could , compete with the other kids, Snany of them. 
^So, the State legislatuf]*^ had a whole new l^^w impleiAent-ing presoh^ 
programs for handicapped children. This, is whaE we need — ^what'we 
mean by seed money. Somebody in C^TtfTT^aoIg^--^^ or four years' 
agoY^^ireoked over the ^systerft and tntey\said: ^^W^^-E^ve^Qod. elementary 
programs , ^J^^^t^^e good residentlaL' programs, we have"""g^bs^ood ^ 
^secondary, butXnb^hing is' being do neVf or the very youi:ig . c^dld^^^ And • 
r gets to schq^, he ha^s a di/aoWntag^.** ^ Sp ^rgeted' 
the preschool handicapped a<id theys.said\ '''This is\w}iere we 
need*itS. ^No one else is doing any*bhing ^fdr t h o s e\k i d £7^^""^^^ ^ 

jdemons lira ted that you could take all of'^he gpod research andj^^ 

lat a^ire being demonstrated over in otheKDartsi of the\ cou^^^ 
ierhbn'^Cralted t;o the legislature^-and they saw^tKe^ work, and the*' 
5S of the^roject. And- so they have ^funded prpgr^S all^o 
5^e now, 0^ ^ 



and 

good 

1/he 
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2xas w^nt 
prbgrams 



3ver 
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\on the strategy I for comprehensive Special^Edueatic 
Wiey have a w^hote nfew Statd ^rogra^i. By proviftg^SoVe'thing 
. they got\ broker support. Ahd I. think you can do thfe. saine thlia^v witft 
yo\ar tribes." \he ;same thi,ng Wfth the Bureau ol Incjian Affairs. 'And* 
tho. sam^ VhAn^ W:^^ the U.S. Office xJf Education. B^^ as yoa 

prove that! it canNh^'done H^th Jnd"i^n children,. 'handicapped Indian 
children, we car* rationali^ and jui^t^fy more money going into th^ 
prograpu,^^_T^is is the only way we can ^bal,lc 'to ' Congress is shov 
them thatthese things -^work. ^ou might ^^cide that they mij3;hf\ not 
work. That, would really be ;up . to you. Thank you. 
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r. Eisenbach ; I would Like to start of f by simply saying that our 
ihission here^4K)day is not one of telling yo6 how to do something, 
or suggesting • that you should do it, Becausip we don't know what you 
should do. We don't have that kind of in^ontiation. But what we 
would prefer to do is to tell you about sothe of the thingsythat we 
know about, some .of^ the things that Have happened, and som^of the 
expediences we have had, and' hopefully, that ^ou can then t^Ke 
from those ajad perhaps "put edgerheTr-a-p^oga:^ that would be ipeanihg- 
ful as fat as you are concerned. In other woVcls, relevant t:\> yb^u 
an^relevarit to the children that live^n those districts, live on 
t^ose reservations, and attend thojse schools, vand so on. . ' 

It is not our idea^Ato -telx you tha^: a certain plan is better than - 
another. ^ ' . \ 

So, let me just begin by^suggestil^g to you that exceptionality or 
handicapping^ conditipj^ hav^ absolutely no respect for race, creed, 
or color. That the^re Are .excepti,onal childrbn and handicapped 
children among, every race in the world. And it just depends, I 
suppo-se, on how those various peoples respond to those types of 
handicaps* Unfortunately, we don't like to, think about this very ' 
often, but unf orJ;4jnately handicapped children grow up to he handi- 
capped adults. And handicapped adults preseat problems for communi- 
ties, that many people find very alaming and also very difficult 
to handle. So, I would like to haVe you think this morning with me 
in terms not only of the handicapped children that are coming into 
your s'chools, and not only about the 'handicapped adults that are oul^ 
of school. But, T *;would like to have you think about those children 
that will be born Within the next vjnonth', few months, or those that 
haven't even been con^feived yet. Because we have got to think in 
terns of prevention' I'a^ well^ggj^g^^RK^fteSsdl^tioTi in' education and rehabil- 
itation. ^ 

So I think: it is rather importa^fe^to Ibok' at tj&s yln a much broader 
perspective than in terns of 'whetfee,r or not^ybu gan proij^ide a 
special class for a child attending ^i^oaxding school dit.some . 
particular reservatior^. t - \^ 

Now, let's see if we can't just zeVo In on*^(^at this title^ftte^i^, 
"handicapped ^children." I do no t% mean disadvantaged children, 
though there are many haifdicafjped .children among thdse who are • 
sometimes referred. to as disadvantaged. ' Because disadvantaged 
children oftentimes 1I:€^ne from pover.ty-stricken areas where, for 
example, the rate of prei&Bturity is.thre^e, four, ot five times as" 
high as it is^^in -suburban areas. And I 'am not '•necessarily talking 
aljout culturally disadvantaged. I don't like the word^ l' think it • 
is a/misnOmer, really. Not very long ago I was* talking with a group 
of Black stu^nts on^oUr campus. I said*: "There are a number^of^ 
you who refer to yourselves as culturally disadvantaged." And 
they said: "Yes." And I said: "Wfell let me 'ask you a Question:' 



As Black people, do you have a language?" They said: "Yes." 

X—said: "Do you have some beliefs and some values that are pretty 
dear to you?"y "Yes, yes. We do." ^ 

And L s^aid; "All ot this is meaningful to you," no jpaatter whether 
yo\i live in a ghetto or whether you live In a suburban area or 
wJRere?" "Yes, right." 

"Then, you have a cult^ure, don't you?" "RighC\" "Is your culture 
less mportant than mine?" "No, nO." 

"Then, whv do you say you are disadvantaged? You\are different , and 
maybe some^of the things^you would like, economicaMy speaking, you^ 
don't have. \put I would suggest to you that you don\t hav^the 
disadvantage^ that some" people would Jike to ^ay that^^u }iave." 

So,, I think it? is a matter of being proud of the culture^ but how 
you hatvdle th^ handicapping conditions within a culture is a problem 
for that culture^ .itself • Eitheyr you accept them, or. whether you 
-4eny them, is still a problem within that culture. And* I can't 
determine that myself. 

Let's tak^ a look' tor a moment among;^ those that are considered 
handic^ffpfed, or children tlnat are sometimes referred to ^s mentally 
retarded or. mentally handicapped. Now, again', t fi,nd in talking 
with fi^eo^le aprops the country, that there are a number of^ people ' 
who would like to deny the fact that there are mepXally handicapped 
children. They 'will tell you that instead bf b^lng mentally handi- 
capped, these are children that have been environmentally deprived, 
they haven't been stimul^ed, and on and On and on. But ' let me 
suggest tb you thaj^ when a child is five years old and enters// 
school and he findp himself two or three years r-et^ded in many 
different gireas , psycho-motor skills , inte llectual* , you either 
need to'l recognize the problem that he has, *br the chilcj will suf^fer 
endlessly all of the way through the sfchool. ^ 

Le^t me suggest that maybe tha^ reason we want to c^eny the fact that 
a child i^ mentally handicapped is' that i^t may bq a threat to us.^ , 
I^*may show a weakness on our part, that we could have iired a 
retarded child, Or/that we could have' given bitth to a retarded 
child. Or, maybe^ thorough , no fault of ^ur:*x)wn, ^the child had an 
infectious disease as a baby, and becamej^retarded*. But ignoring 
it will not help it. It won't go,5^ay. And mentally retarded the 
child^will be, from the ^time -the inc^bdent occurred, probably until 
his d^th. ■ * ^ 

Now there are cases'" wj:iere t^here are chpLldren who do perform as 
•mentally handicapped youngsters and do change ^heir behavior and do 
learn and do achieve. Buti\^n so many cases, we are talking ab6ut 



exceptions, and not the rule. If adequate diagnosis concerns mentally 
handicapped conditions, I would like to suggest tp you as educators, 
as school board people, that* we have to 'Acknowledge this deficit and 
do something about it for the child's sake. But mentally handicapped 
children are children who achiev.e — achieve at two or three g^rades 
below level. Intellectually speaking,* thev are probably more like % 
children two or thr^'^ea^ younger than themselves. In other 
words, one way, that I have found that mothe'^rs oftentimes zero in 
on this better than any* other way, is that if you^re^ talking . 
^^bout a six-year-old child who "is mentally han'dicdpped, and you ask 
his mother: **DoeB tie behave p,retty\nuch like your other children at v 
this age?*' And she will say:^ "No; He can't do many of the .things * 
th^t the other children could do. And as a matter of fact, he 
behaves like -Robert did when he was abo^Jt four." Then this becomes 
meaningful^ to people with whom you are talking.' They begin to 
understand that there is^si)n\e neerf for additional help. 

Well, let's look at the crippled. A cripple is also another type 
of handicapped child. There are the cerebral palsy children, who 
lilake Up the largest group within tljat category called crippled or ^ 
orthopedically handicapped. And these are children who, for various 
reasons^^ou will find will be in hosfpital schools or they will need 
special kinds of equipment, braces, and so on. And it' is rather 
interesting .that tfhe public has accepted the^crippLed child. much 
more re^ldily than* they have the mentally handicapped child. 
These are the children you and 1 oftentimes see and sayl "Isn't 
it a shame. And how can I help you?" ' 

But the mentally handicapped child doesn't look any different 
\than'any other child. So you Say: "He can lerfrn if he really ^ 
^"tt^3. You. know, you are not really ''putting your mind to it." So, 
the crippled'"Child has some advantages of the fact that the handicap 
' is obvious, and you can see it. Now, there are some children 

(that 'fail in the health impaired, that are not ^uite so obvious. 
And these^ are children that have epilepsy, for example. There are 
seyeral, ^but thi^ is one type. And I would suggest Xo you that 
I epilepsy acros? the countj|y is still entirely misuilderstood. It is 
a condition that is hidden fronv people, that we .are very secretive > 
about it until we ar^ exposed, and yet there are many children who ♦ 
do have seizures, and do need medication ^^ikT^o need ato^'eptance. 
A^ these are epileptic children. ^ . ^ \ ' ^ 

Others in this group would include, rheumatic heaft, for example; 
children who are bleeders, somet:ime,s referred to as hemophiliads , 
and childreny^ho have cardiac problems. Now, these are onJ.y a« few. 
Muscular dystrophy, and so oh, are included in this group. And 
these youngsters that oftentimes have ta have special equipment and 
special schools in order to literally survive, from.^an educatironal 
point/ of view. They carNt make it in the regular classrooms. They 
need other kinds of seryii^es such as an occupational therapist\^ a ^ 
physical therapist, and so on. , ' 



Aijd, thet\ we come to a group knpwn as the emotionally disturbed. And 
they, too/ aM considered handicapped children. Now, there ai^e two 
groups in. thtg^orie heading that- I would like to have you\ think about; 
There is one group'of children that are perhaps disturbed children, 
but they are not pathologically involved. They disturb adults. They 
may' disturb teachers, and parents ^and sTRt^ool board members, too, 
probabl^y^ Tfiey are the kids, that oftentimes push yoii to the limits. 
'And it may not be because of any particular pathology. It may be 
b^dause they are just normal for their age. It may mean that they 
are having a littW fun li^e you and I did, and ^now^e^ hav^ forgotten 
it. Our memories abe not yery long in cases like ^ that But when I 
think of some of the Dtiings we did wh^u I was gxowfng. u|l, I could 



almost have been classed^n this group.* I 



fact, I th^nk somja of my 
principals and superintenBents wished that I^^e. Bufe^te^ertheless, 
\ there are £hose kinds of youngsters and we are nbt.talkj.ng about 
those. We are talking about children who, for var^^us reiasons, 
have somfe type of pathological 'condition that needs a\pficial kind 
of treatment. A classroom wher^ they can be on a one-^to^iime basib 
with a teacher until they can begin to get their pwn housertT orde\r. 
Whete they can begin to find out hbw ,to relate tp\other peojfle. 1)51 
osome cases youngsters^ that are emotionally disturbed can't si\nextV 
to another child. It is absolutely impossible. As soon as you\sit 
thetn down by another, he is either kicking him or clawing him or 
biting him or something of the sort. So these are children who ar^ 
badly in need of some kind of help, and oftentimes that help is 
rather expensive. 

One thing that is good about it is that this is the type of handicap 
that cian be remediated. They do respond to help if ^hey get it at ■ 
the proper time. * 



Another' group of haridipappec^ children you will, find in many cases in 
ai?^s where poverty is problem are the visually handicapped, the 
dea^N^nd ^e hard of hearing (eyes and .ears). And it is^. f or several 
reasons. %a.d^I understand that in »me cultures, that it is not 

table to wear.:glasses, for^ example, I don't know about this. 
I kntK^that ^ong the children- that I grew, up with, that we made 
all kin(^fe-s^ fyn of peop^le that wo^e glasses. You kyiow, we called 
them^'Four^y^s." But it was^pjretty difficult for a c^hild to get 

the^^XxittL wheits he WdS--w^iLLiig:> to wear glasses even though he 
cou^i'Sn't see. B'ut if he can't see, he can't learn, 'and he can't 
read, a^d^^j^ can't do many other things. So, herfe^^du have a group 
of handibap^d children that need our attention and also' need some 
kind of aid immediately if they are*going to. be able^to make it in 
school. ^ * ^ ■ 



iidren, in general, the kids that will not learn language' 
*chain of events, without extra help, probably. couldn' t 
ve in aS;;:^ular classroom. They are goings to need some other 
of help. Bqt there are many hard of hearing children, with the 
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aid of amplification, for example , that they can get alon^, can be 
served ty regular classroom teachers and need not be ^ved out. 
They can do beautifully. . . . . 

. ^ ' ' . f , ^ \ 

Then, of course, there is anoth'er group of popple we talk about, and 
they are the speech defectives. And these are people who, for various 
reasons, are not able to master speech patterns, whatever they may 
be. They stutter, they have voice problems, they have articulation^ 
problems, and so on, Ne\ferthaless , their speech calls attention to 
itself. Whether they are Speaking in a foreign tongue or* in English, 
or whatever the language might^be. They become obvious to other 
people ,y they call attentum to themselves because theix^sgeech is 
so different, » ^ 



\ 



Well, left me suggest that I offer you- some assumptions this morning, 
and see v^eye they fit,* I don't know how you^think about these. Bqt^ 
I would like to think with you for a moment^ I would like to assumie 
that^ some handicaps , that we now see in schools and various places, 
may be prevented. And those handicaps- may be prevented in a number 
o< ways. One of- the things that we have noticed* across the country 
.is bl^ac^among many people who are-in'^the lower social-economic 
levels, another does not receive any medical care up to and including 
delivery, in tiiany cases. And all of the kinds of proMems that 
occur go unnoticed. And so, some children are bom handicapped', at ^ 
^he very beginning, ^- • f 

There are also a number of children who neyer see a doctor or don't 
have access to a physician until the* time when they, reach school 
• and they have their first physical examination. And. those childhood 
diseases we U3ed to 'think of as being* rather unimportant have* left 
many children deaf, mentally handicapped, and so on. They cannot 

^be treated as unimportant kinds of* conditions^ So, children that 
have had measles, whooping cough, mumps, or what6ver it might^ be, 
you have. to be quite serious in looking at these children^'because 
many ol. them ^re injured for. life. So if we could have medical care 
through^ the life of^ the child, pediatric care, it might make a 

^ difference, might pftevent some of these things from happening. 

Another thing that is extremely- importa^vtis proper nutrition for 
before the child is bolrn aiid after the child is 
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Now .Let^Tne" also suggest, that when you talk about handicapping 
w^condition^, I think we have to address, ourselves to the^crtteria • 
.that we use ih .determining what those handicapping conditions are. 
In other words, where is the cutoff going to be for those that are 
irsidere,d mentally hSnd^-capped? And where will you indicate those 
hat are gif^4 and so on? Where are.you gbing td' draw the lines 
of visCially impaired, and -'so on? S^^ tbe number . could increa^s.e or 
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decrease by changing those criteria. Ndw, I would like .also to , 
assume with you that there are other handicaps, some of these ca'i) ' 
be prevented, but there are other handicaps that may. be partially * 
overcome Or remediat;ed. > In oth«r words, in part. For example, you* 
can use crutci^es. AnS -you can piffe glasses on visually impaired 
children and they can see. ^ Or you can use visual aids for some of 
the people that are ^considered blind and they can still operate. 
Or you can give medication to the epileptic and you can* control his 
convulsions. And you can also put hearing. aids on sp]nn^^^|iard .of 
hearing children, tiQt all, but on some hard -of hearir)Lg^'children and 
they cto hear. And ^ey can profit from regular classroom instruction. 

Now, the?e are some parents that are extremely concerned about the j j 
welfare of their children. But likewise^ I would assume dhal^ ther^ 
are some parents that ^re very dshamed of the fkct that they have a' 
handicapped child. And I would suggest to you that;* as educators 
and ^s knowledge al>Le peppl^ you have to^help these people overcome » 
some of their feelings of shame and guilt. And help them understand - 
it wasn't something decided, it was something that just happened, 

and help them begin to cop^t--Ji!^th t/his. I would assume that in 
general, cSchool admi^nistrators^K^willing to respond to the needs 
^of children, and I am sure ' in mo4t ca^s that I haye known aboub<^ / 
school administrators respond to the pre>Biires brought to beaj>^y 
parents of handicapped children, as do legislsKors* If v6uwill look 
back to about 1945 to 1950, the legislation f or Randicapfped children , 
began tcf^'increasTByat \a vary r^pid rate. And part of th.is was due 
to the very fact that\ parents^ became actively involved in seeking 
educational .opportunities for their^ children. And it is pretty hard 
to deny a parent pf a mentally handicapped or blind or deaf child 
when they come to you and gay: "Look, I need a class tor-my child. 
You say that you believe in education for all children, and this 
child IS a child, and I want some education for him, too." And 
people do respond. But the parents have to support this; school 
boards have to support this. It is important that/ they do. ' " 

I would also assume that Special 'Education will lAproye~*fe€^^oppor- 
tunities for the ^andicappfed -individuals but itywon'tj overcome all 
of*- the handicaps/ You can^^t sell Special pducation mth the under- 
standiu^' that yj6n are going to eradicate handi/taps. Kt just isn'^t 
so. .No matter/ohow hard we try, the deaf ^willr remain lie af in most 
cases. And rvq^ matter how hard you try, a b/ind per^n doesn't -regain 
his sight. /And no matter how hard-you try/, that mentaHy handicapped 
person who'received his condition as* a result of injury or some 
infection and so on, isn't going to become normal, isn't «going to 
achieve at a normal rate. So I would/assume then, further^ that 
as mature people, that we will then b^gin to accept these handicapped 
people'for what they are and not for what they should be. I hop^ 
that comes through. You can't hope to make that blind person see * 
again, to be likfe you, to enjoy the sunsets and" so on.* And the sano 
is true with other types of handicappeql children,. Special "ETducation 
can*^t be sold on the basis that it is going to overcome those kinds 



of* conditions. But what it can do, it ^an help make/life a little 
more meaningful for some children when they become adults. And • 
also can make you a little more proud, « I would hope, 

I would assume that the timing of the intervention, when you do 
something about these conditions, is extremely important, I 
mentioned prevention, which is enormously important here. But I 
also would like to suggest that you begin to think in terms of young 
children, ' By the time this child] comes into the school lat sxH years 
of age, it may be too late in terms of reading and language, He^' has 
a terrible handirC^p to overcome, Th^ sooner the better for many of 
these. So,* I guess I would like to re£er to the speaker yesterday. 
Remember the speaker yesterday wiio ta^feed about the pig jjtid th^ 
chicken having a conversation, and the chicken was offering a contri 
biition on some eggs and the pig wa's asked to make a commitment with 
a pound o£ bacon, . I would"-tiS^k «each^'Of you, everyone h^rp, you have 
to make a commitment. And it mSy^-'^more than a pound of bacon, but 
if you don't make a commitment, th^reaire...^g^ng to be an awful lot 
of people that are going to continue to iJal^ow^^TTTTttirsai;^ suffer 
indignities, and so on, 

Well, I mentioned earlier that handicapped children grow up to he* 
handicapped adults. Not only are they handicapped just simply from 
being mentally handicapped, or visually handicapped, and . so on, 
tut the;y also become dependent people, terribly dependent. But more 
o'than t;hat,\naybe you i?ec^nize this, that they are unemployable, Scr~ 
they have several things going against them. One is that they don't 
have the dignity of being able to hold a job, I think that is 
important. No matter how menial 'a task, they still enjoy holding 
a job. And sd, it is probably important that we consider £hese 
people for that very reason, to give them some dignity In^ life. 
Let's go back jyust a moment — I wanted to show you, for examp^le, 
it shows here wl^iat happens when the family income is down and the 
kind of medical. care that people get. See what happens? 

But let us take -a^look at this for just a moment. Talking about 
opportunities fbr children, if they have had less than eight years 
of schooling, they end up with $145"*, 000 plus for their lifetime for 
earnings. If they have had one to three years of high sfiiw^^J.^ they 
earn $236,000, And if they can go to college, one to" three years, 
J27,000, And if they have a degree, for exainple,^ they can make 
bout a half a million dollars in their lifetime. So, there are 
many of these children, handicapped as they mary be, I am not talki^^ig 
about mentally handicapped, I am talking about the deaf, and the 
blind and the cripples and so on, the epileptics, because of various 
reasons, could go on and could be jobholders and could contribute 
and also enjoy some of the better things of life, , , 
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I/^ould suggest to you that one of the placest> then where we start, 
/think we need to, start wittf ours.elveg, perhaps. We need to. talk 
•about handicapping conditions. I don't know whether you are aware 4 
of . this cfrN^t,.! am sure that you have heard this, do you. know 
anybody who has talked about this child: "He is not well? I know 
a family who has a child who*^ isn't well," ^r, "This* family has a 
/child that, has spells," Did you ever hear this? These are the ' 
Lnds of *^ings that sort of mystify ^nd sort of keep hidden some 
thinfis th^-HJe ought to talk about_,^One of .the best things that 
has happened; in a long, long time->is the inauguration and the 
implementation of Parents fjor Mentally Handicapped Children, and to 
find af parent of a mentally handicapped child willing to take his 
chila to a meeting or downtown or out camping and so on. So, among 
adults, we peeld to become conA/%rsant and to 'be able to discuss these 
things intelligently and ree/pgnize them. But perhaps as well, and 
as important/ a,s this, we ne4d to have cllfildren addr^s 9 themselves 
to these very same discuss^ions. For example, when a child finds 
that another child has s^izurais, there is a lo,t of "Pissst, psst, 
pssst," that goes on,yand they almost treat it as though it is 
something that you shouldn't talk abou-t. Children ne^d to" under- 
stand and need to be able to'ykalk about these* so that .they can 

toward people who are less endowed" 
ttfanlnay^ some 0/ \is.jy€o when we get to tfiis point, th^ child 

ojdaesn't hear or<^can't walk,* doesi^'t become 
own of t3:t^:;^lassrootnf, or isn't fhe scourge*of society, I 
suppose whe^h* we db^his, we will come to take the handicapped from 

r discrimination tactic« that we: oftentimes 
example. Or, in some cases, putting them 
when theyNaeed not be there, * .i> » 




eachers, as well,'^Tf^ed 1i^lp, Many teachers simply do not 
Tw how to cope with thos^'lcinds of youngsters that I have d^s- 
ssed this morning. They ard( uncomfdrtable with thfem. They are 
uncomfortable with fhem toj: more ways than one, but the -major ' 
reason that they are ui^comf ortable with t^se children' is tha't \ 
of tentime^ these yoyn^ters areva thr^aFjjo^ a tq^cher-^h^ they ^ 

cannot acliieve at the expectdd levels. In other/words, a child j ^ 
who doesn't do grade-lev^l worl^,^ of ten times liecomes a liability for 
the teacher,. And it is '^a liability for tlie teacher because the 
administrator^ imposes certain kinds of restrictions and certaiit ' 
kinds of expectations cm teachers.-. That if a teacher ^an't bring - \ 
a class up to grade levels then there is something inf efriojr, abou^t \ 
the teacher. So here, again, educators need to recognize/ I be^ * v ' 
lieve, that there are these, kinds of problWins^' And thafe^yqu t;;reai: ^ 
them individually — we have been talking about individual differ- 
ences for thirty years or more. And now Iti appears i^ many cases 
we are getting down to the business of tfiaking individual dfifferences 
meq^ningful, Sp, let's see what we cSn do with "teachers in the way 
of inservic6 training, I think that Dr, Wirtz, Dr, Lord, and I are 
vQry embarrassed in many cases th^' teachers come out of teacher^ 
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training instifjutions with absolutely no background in this area, 
t^ith no understanding of handicapped children. And it Is rather 
ynfortunate. ' ' « . • 

So, I would suggest to you, then, that you can't ignore them,. They 
are goir% to be there.^ If -you' don't help pr'e vent them, tjiere are 
going to be more of them, -And perhaps, if you acknowledge tke fact 
that there are handicapped youngsters arid if you also begin to do 
something about it, you will feel "stronger, professionally; you 
will feel better as a huni^n being for haying been a part of making 
anot^her individual a little bit more independent, THank you vegy* 
much. 



Participant : These figures that you have, are they national? 



Dr, Eisent>^ch ; They are national, yes, and they are estimates. You 
know^ if you go out and try to, determine exactly how many children . 
there are, that is impossible, so it is donej,Qj:i an estimation, 
prettv much, 

, / ■ , . ^ / 

Participant : Percentagewise, it seems t;;b ^^indicate that the South- 
west i5 doing less'than the, other parts of the country. Does the 
Indian population have any bearing on this*,' being responsible for 
the less efforts? ^ ^ • ^ 

j)r , Eisenbach Oh, I suppose, , But , I would also like to suggest^ to 

cation' and/the recognition, of handicapped. / 
n' in the-Easrt, I think as you saw tfij^. growth. 
If ^you ^ look at^ certification patterns', they wejre 
r behind in the Southwest from what they were in 
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Illinois oAWiscons\n, Perhaps part of |hi3 is tied to a rural 
phenbmenon^r, I woulf suggest that rural people are a little ' more 
accepting of disabj^ijtiies and o*f people being different, maybe, than 
, some* of , our ^but-b^m f riendsi • That yoja don' t have ' to hide your 
youngster if 
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live out in the country, .you ^are with your 
on, " Tt^-liyed Tin* the country, ^I knew these* kinds 
doh't think ^jthe^r w&re partlodlaVly a^amed of - 
JTheymay have -been indifferent, but they were 
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W^llj, Dr, Wittz and l)r. Lord are going tio 



Dr, Lord : I am glad to be here,»ai1ld I just want to kind of level 
'^^with you and talk "to you in the problems in which we ar^ interested 
in, I am going on the assumption that you all Love children; I am \ 
lost if you do not. Do you all love- children?^ Aayon6 who doesn't? 
Some of you had better leave then, , It' depends upon what time <K day * 
and 'so forth, " ' * ^ * 
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te all enti.tled^to moments when we. don't like them. We ^Jl 

/e children, but sometimes we don't like them, don't like^ 

J they behave, but we get over that in a hurry. So we all love 
children, and we want to learn something dbout children./ And I 
think that I can be comfortable with you /n trying to /(fa Ik about 
some of the things we should be doing, » . - ^ 

Now, 1 told my 'secreta;ry that I was going to make' 'this speech. And 
I said, if I made this speech', h^ are you going to feel? She is 
my se^rretary, and a very able person; 'how would you feel^about it 
if you sat' in the audience, and how would \ feel if I heai;d my own 
speech. That's not a bad idea, just really hearing yourself 'and 
see how you like it. So she made some little cartoons for me here. 
Well, I think 'I would. feel if I ran a school and 'had a lat Of' 
problems and a lot of children and so forth, I wouldn't want another 
guy coming around ^nd telling me what ^Ise to do, what else I shquld 
be doiQg. <• I'd^have a ^endeficy to pull out my hair and throw_up.my 
hands, and turn him of f -^nd so forth. And I've got parents and ' 
I've got children, and I've got BIA officials, school superintendents, 
ai*id committees and anthropologists and so forth, and this stuff, ^ 
running out af.my e.arV. Just leave me alone and let me work , for a 
little while. ' You may feel that way, I don't know. That would be 
^a naturarl feeling, if you do- feel that way. She said s^ie thought ^ 
you could feel that way. One the other hand, she said, that maybe' 
you would be willing to study this problem a little bit. Maybe 
you would be willing t;o look at it. Maybe you would be willing to 
see- if by any ^ance, you have any children* thVt are not being 
served properly. ^ . * ^ i / 

■ ^ • . r ' ' ■ • V* > * ■ \ ' r' / 

I have always felt, although I have never bfeBh able to do it,, that ^ 
if I ran a schqpl and was very, very busy ais an administrator, 
principal, and so forth, that I would at least try, if X couldn't 
have special programs now, I would at least try to have some active 
consideration being given in my school_to-^l low for children with 
special needs. I think that t,he Vimprest^^^in^ that you could do 
would have what I wouljl'€;gTr a cliild sttfdy .committee , to have that 



established^apyw^yT You have a few people, I hd^e, that ^re 
really active and interested in children. You^more than likely 
have some people who are more interested than others. I don't see 
why you couldn^'t form^maybe a little, active, child study committee. 
And I wQuld state^to* the committee, speaking now as a principal, 
your job is to sete to it that every child that has a .problem in 
this school is- known to us, and that the school is trying to* do "as 
much as ilp caiji for that child)with our ovyrn resources.-^ I would say 
to mysel5^ I aiiQ)uSy, I 'h^g^;^o s^ggj ETiat ^ Ke water , pipes don't freeze 
have to Jake c a r^;^^ tie^TTi^d^ are truant, and so ^n, have 

to pabiCy^all af;.:.,J^^ to entertain ^11 of these damnedf^ 

^sifbrs that come ti? .itiy^s^hool , and so forth. I"^ .v^ry busy. I 
am^ li^^ly^to overlook'^ our own children. It is my responsibility as 
a prinbipal^eb do these things here and that 1. am likely to oVeisJ^l<;,s 
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^i^the^e children^ ri:>elieve that'^^^ould sleep a little better at 
night it^I said, jjiere^'l^ a bommitte^pf five teachers or three 
^eachers7N<Kd~''are— ^y^^^ the^ names and problems of 

aj-l of the childfc^^ who are systematically discussing th^^ 
cases, and so fj^th7\And everySnow and then bring the^se cas^ back* 
to the staff ^d talk ab^ut them?\J8o "^here^ is no child tJ^^^hexschool 
that has a problem that wfev don' t knc)w *^b0lit and are not trying to 
do some . litt.].e .thing, some small thing vabouC that child, NoWj^^^Uiat 
doesi^'t cdst a nickel, And^ i\think that in^ time ^tou would^Uncover 
lots /of problems that needed some attention, and I think .you would 
•^also f ind some te^c^-ers that^would go into some of thesV problems 
with children who neiad special need3. And your staff meetings 
could be very helpful bet^ause you are going to talk abau-t-' them<^ 
That* \^ the cheapest thing that I have to offer yoTiv 

Now,' ypu hav^ got a lot of committees goi-ng on now, but half of 
them, i know, are ^i^rfe^too important, at least, the kinds of committees 
I used to have. Try togfet^^a 'Committee that is directly involved 
with the^vchildren that^^ill setiou^ly look ^t all. of the children, 
and you will be syrprited at what teachers can- see sometimes, iri 
the- problems the cbild/:en in ot^ier rooms have — it is very intriguing 
- for a teacher, say, in rcHDm "A,"* to go over to a teacher in room "B,'V 
*and talk about problems^of her dWn children that she didn't see, ^ 
There* is a lot* of good stimulation there. So ma^be,. at least you 
might think about getting oii the ball and trying to study your 
'problems, • ^ , 



. Oh.,^ and, finally, when you thought '?youS<^ou*ld do something like this 
you can get some outside resources of one^ kind or another. She i|S 
,all loaded, • brief case , and ready to go, An^ she is. s^^ebody that 
is'going to help you. And I'^am going to be talking about these 
outside people, specialists who might help you in jtist a moment, 

Npw^ I don't know ir I have an audience that will go along on some 
assuim{5tioris with me or not. But I want to try ^me ^s^sumptions on 
.you. Okay, aLl children have some school-related problems, I 
wonder, if you believe that, I .think my own children were fairly / 
normal, iut I know they had -*some problems, I would Ins^ist that^ 
if *a child knows how to re^d-jwhen— he comes to sctiool, he has^quite, 
a problem. He realty does, I ha\;e fie'en tt^very difficult for 
tethers of children who knew how tp^ekd when they came to school. 
The teacher knows how to teach that person to read better than 
anybody else, and i^" has created all kinds of problems. Do you o 
^agree with that? « 

Now, think, too, that we all^agrV^/^hat a teacher must be prepared 
to hfandl^e a wide range of these pro6'I%m^, ^e*are asking teachers 
to handle wider ^ranges than ever before. We are throwing- more .and 
^ more of these responsib^Llities on her. The teacher must handle 
quite a wide range of cliiWren,- She must handle marginal children, 
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and various haird^Lcapped groups. We ejcpact her to handle a very 
>Jdde rs^tge ot dif-^erences. Sometimes th^s^ifferences are too much 
fo1s^her«>^ teacher should have 30nie special help in handlirfjg the 
mtpde^^ately severe problems or the problem of learning^-or adjustment , 
and this is where th'fe whole field 0f Special Education coifes-.in. 
It is kinii of afe. the tail-end of the children, i^fere the probXem^is 
<a little tbo mucn\|or the teacher^ and the ^princip^^l doesn' t have 
the resources, and/ there i5 nothing quite available tx) take care 
of this child in the school , and the school has to do^omething a 
> little different to take care of this extreme case, modekate to 
severe. That is moderate to severe, in any one" of the several 
dimensions that yje h.ave talked about, including the^gif ted ehild, 
too. The gifted child, the very l^irlght child, cannot{^es^verlopked. 
He, tod, needs soiTie kind of speci*al help. * 

Dr > Wirtz ; Can I make a comrr|eat, Firatlcis? I thi|^ what Dr. Lord 
has pointed out, is an extremely important thing. ^^It has been 
' recognized nationally that through some federal legislatiion, under 
the Education |*rof essional Development Att (EDPA) they have funded 
a who»le series of projects to sensitize and train regular classroom 
teachers to be able to work with handicapped kid^ in the regular 
classes. 

. ;. ^ 
As Dr. Eisenbach mentioned earlier, most regiTlar class teachers, 
much less administrators, have not had any kind of formal training 
to work with handicapped kids. Because if you look at the perpent- 
.ageS) it iislpt^ to ten percent of our kinds in school who are, going' 
to be handicapped, and sqme of those are always going to be in 
regular classies^^ And we are now trying to p lug* 'into the in-^service 
training' programs to assist regular classroom teachers to be able 
to be at least sensit^ye to ^e needs of these kitj^g, to the handi- 
capped child. I think this is going to make some Significant 
difference. • ■— — ' ^ 

Dr . Ijiord ; So, I am talking primarijl^y about the last point here, 
the child who is a klittle^'too extreme i^n difficulty, 't;here are ^ 
many problems for t;Ve r^ef^lar teacher to handle, those that will "^"^ 
deviate, too severe,V^o abiding sto be cared for totally in tlje 
regular grade by the regular t^eacher. ^ , ^^^^^^^^ 

- !f am^-§o4hg>*to^ enimierate antl deiscrib^^tKe^v^'imis^^ we *have \ • 
tried to^xing some kijid. of seirvice to *these\^»tTferent children. 
I will give you fouj?"^or five plians here. 

Plan "A", first one I am talking aboulf is plan "A", a special 
. res/burce room,/*' Now, this plan is^'Simed at helping a child to' ^ 
succeed* in 'the regulat classroon^, either full-time or part-time. 
It might be part-time in the^re^lar classroom. 
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have enou^ r^S^urces 
-regular .class v^^n he 
Lalized help becauSv^ 
Now a good>..^ample\^ • 
Id b*e a^f^dialN^oom - 
has all ot*ti\e br^iU'e 
braille wr/tter, tape,' ar^d 
servef- children who 




This^.plan • is de\Aised ' td help th 
to da a considerable par^ of tb 
^ee^ds extra help on the sixde, an 
there is a type '^B*' coining in j 
of, ttiat is*^ thfe braille resburce 
with a specTarl-^^acher who know 
equipmefrit and^ so lEorth. It'^wou 
all of " this 3brt of thiiig^. ' Ful 
are blind::' • ' , , 



Now, there is a' blind child^who comes to school in the, morning and 

^s off. the bus and gde^^^=t^,,,his regular gradesj he isft^ reading 
brffllle aijjd the* other chiT^^^^xe' re adding, panting, .But- when he / 
needs Tielp, he goes ^ack^^o >the^^source room. .It's the 're'sponsi-i/; 
bility now, of the resource teache^^^^to braille his mat^ial^ take> * 
his spelling lists aild^put them t-o^^k^^'i^^^^o that he can Itudy., 
And to *braille his arithmetic^ so that^ft^.cah go backhand sit with 
the other children and jig <his arithmeti^c. The- teacher 'can ^dictatfe 
these spelling wordfs if he has already had th^m^-in- hraillfi_V_ Le. wi 1 1 ' 
write them in i^rai^lle^ and the other children will ^ite them in^ 
printing and he, can talce these braitte ix^t/s of spelling-words back 
♦*t?o the resource teacher, arid she can coii'rect them. So, you see, 
he vorks^ back and forth between the two 'classrooms. • All bf this 
highly specialized help in t^he" resource room. This isvp rob ably "the 
most helpfulj concept that w« have, *of getting service to children. 
Because, literally , th^s is the resource/ room fpr the chiTd, 
resource for^ the/ child, where he (jan get a few, skills he needs, and 
he can sp^d part of his Vime with the regthTaf children. This is 
»v^ry wjraely practice^ throughout thp^ pount^ry , and we are primarily 
ct)TU;<irned now. with giving specialized help to the xhild. The braille 

racher, may occaslfonally work witji^the regualr teacher, cooperating 
and discussing problems and §0 forth. But my main concern is to 
(p'lug ir>to that.^hand'iGa'ppe^d c^ill all o.f the different helps and. 

>ecial help| he needs, special .mat^ria-]p and special aids, so .tj^t/ 
h^ can get along very well ^iti^attendingf^th^ regular' graded*. . < ''v ^ 

Now,\here are variations of that. . 




There' i^'^^u^lnrcreaslng intjte-est in type J call it. *I call it 

"the more generalized resource room/ Remember, type "A^* r I 4gid. , 
*was just, a braille' te*acher^ She 'was only concei^n^ct^vlrth; chi Jrdren' ' 
who did ijot haye^sight«C^-H'fe"if " majCn ski IjJ^was^ b tail ]^ and braille- ^> 
rf^ ding"^ That ' s all* she would dd.^^^MoWf there is ^ very- gfe^t . 
--"tetest^ today and ypu^Swill visirt tomorrow somg gr 6he%e resource 

the general reso^^^^^i^s. Tlje 

teach^irS''aTe likely to -wotk with 
ave %OTne cKildren who are slow', 
^motipnal problems, some children 
prop^JLems, and so forth. And again, this 
r to take a v^j^ir^^t^ of <^children« But -it 



rooi^nrs right here 
idea is mucir'th.e sa^ne 
variety "^of childr^ej 
somS'^ildren ^th^ii'^h^ 



who ha\^N^ecial he^ittl 
g^'ts tough^«henj!>you ask 
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is being doneji You get some rootns that deal with le'arning 
problems and are very often most likely to be remedial reading, — 
remedial and learning .problems^ ;I know of several places where 
they hava a general • reso-urce for tjie physically handicapped 
children. That could be in a high school, Thete- is a teacher who 
knows something about all types of physically handicapped children. 
She hashej-QWR room^ there are 'eight or ten physically handicapped 
children io the, high. school. These handicapped children can always 

.come to her for co.aching. Come to her for remedial teaching, and 
^o forth. ' And usually these teachers, usually' all of thescii tqachers 
in Special Education try to use the clinical approach. They all 
have a problem. You begin with a problem, they define th^ problem. 
Yovi set up some alternatives in trying to solye the problem. You • 
try out our methodsiaml so forfch> and you come back and define 
your problem.. And -tthinkthr^ clinical approach to teaching, and 
I am talking about a- problem aj^proach to teaching^ and this is one 
of the fantastic things about Spe<;ial Eduqatipti, one of the thin^ 

%that set^ ^it apart from gil otj:ier fi-eld's.- Wfe begin with pfotlems, 
we beigii^ with hypotheses, w©>Degiri with f&eas on how to SpLVe the^i 
problem. We are obliged to try several approaches to try to solve 
the problem. . W§ ti;y to take a look at where we have been, "and we 
start all over again wtth a new problem and so the clinical 
approach is probably the hardest of all of the programs that we 
have. Without this, without tjhe ^t etcher first being involved, w^th 
the* prbbl^j^, with , his r^etardation, his blindness, ^nd so fotth, and 

'without instructing^ her on the approach, the §ystemat;*Jlc' WayJ we 
don't havQ anything to hold togetl;ier, intact, as the^ systematic' 
approach does. • / • 

Now, I think this adaptation -r you can have almost any kind of a 
resource room, and haVe a teacher in thqre with enough skills to 
try to help the variety of children. Some places just have a 
half-day^ resource , room. A three-hpur resource room; an every » ^ 
afternoon resource room. You rSight haVe two or three different 
teachers who can- take care of it. One teachfer may |je better at 
reading problem^, and the other teacher might be better in some- 
thing else. Ygu cap Wave it manned almost by a system of rotating 
^teach^rs. And you, as administrators, it is a wonderful opportunity 
for you to go in there and work fx>t a couple ^of hours a day or so. 
And learn about these problems. Set asidfe ai:\ hour a day ^and^go in 
and work witli the children that need help in that resource room. 
You^ think y6u are too busy, but this would pay off a great deal, in . 
tevrms of ^s|larpening ypur own skills. * « , 

.0 ' • ► ■ - 

Now, ,ther^ are* many^'variations of this. I am .just not talking 
about pn^ patte^. I think it is up to you to look^ at your own** 
Tsystem and se*e how many c;hildren you have, what talents do you * 
have'on you staff, what ^talents can you get? Can you hire a teacher 
next, y^ar who knows quite a hit' about ,retardatdon? The next year . 
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you can hire a teacher .who knows quite a bit about learning 
digabiUtiesi And could you use, somehow:, these teachers on a 
part-time basis .In a t;ype "B" resource"* room? There are limitations* 
I think npbady c«n kriov^^ll about everything. The services may 
not be very specialized, but you hav^ to K^gio there, yoiJ' 

have-"to^ hope thafe you'-^are giving the-ctj.ildren something worthwhile, 

££• I think another comment on this, Francis,, is/that * 

you ^re beginning to see a trend, I think nationally, (Jh^ t^rms of 
training Special Education teachers. We have had a probleft and this 
Sp0cial 5dfucati>n for the- handitapped has gotten so specialized that 
ft is driving us out of our trees. You train one .person"/for one 
kind of retarded and another kind'of teacher for anothe/kincj of 
j:^tarded, and another teacher for cripples and another ieacher for 
deaf and one' for hard of hearing and one for lUind and'one for 
^rtially sighted. And we have fragmented this whole thitig to the', 
^point where one teacher says: '^I can't work with that child be- 
cause I have only been trained to work with this child. And when 
you put them all together, I can't work with them because I .was 
trained fpr something else,'' 

#■ 

Participant; Many of these things that you hav^ mentioned pne ' 
was certified teacher^. I wondered, really, one of the Bureau 
people could ahswer fhis when are we going to get specially 
trained teachers for Special Education in the BIA? 1" 

' . * * 

££• iSii' question is, when do we get the Bureau to set a 

standard and get specially tr£fined . teachers so that we can get them 
certified by the Bureau, and when can we get some special help? 

Dr. Campanelli : Well, I don ' t . think th^ problem is t^hat blatan^. 
We have, a number of teachers in the BIA that have graduatiJ-^or 
undergraduate degrees in Special Education, I think the problem is 
this: That very often these people elect not to serve as Special 
EducatloiO te^achers. They prefer to serve as regular classroom 
teachers, I don't think the administration has the power to. fopce 
these teachers to serve as Special Education teachers. But think 
it is up to the local school administrator to assigtj—or maybe the 
BIA Area Director of Education--in terms of needs. There is no" 
limitation placed oh who he "can or cannot hire, not that I am aware 
of. 



Participant : Well, let me say assistant teacher? 



Dr. Campanelli': Well/ in the BIA, we <bave about a hundred and four 
teachers that have graduate' or undergraduate degree^ in the areas 
of Special Education. Now, we have trained some mare in terms of 
the kinds of programs that 'these Western Micliigan people are talldlng 
about.' We starte^d three summers ago, and we will continue this 
summer, where people c^n go to get additio.nal help during the summer, 
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and work with students in the reguLdr classrooit^ setting. 

/ ; 

Participant : I have a question. /Wow, if we ate goin-g to accepti * 
tjve stajidard pfljth^ States, when do ^v/S^ ^ta-FT operating, pri'ncipiafs,* 
with tha administrators', with the teachers, with child cate /' ' 
certificates — ^ * 

Dr« Lord : The question fs, Vhefn are you going to try to have soine 
kind of standards for various types of jobs? 

hpe Hi ; I wou^ a'sk other people wfto a^e here in charge* 
of Educati^nin the^Area Offices, who have the tesponsibility for 
hiring and th^ tj^s 'of people the'y do hire , I, would ask them to 
respond to thi^ , '^>^ 

Participant :> I would ^ike tq orespqnd to your first question, too. 
I think you are right in that traditionally these people have come 
into the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and into Special Education, with 
these kinds ol qualifications. But they haven' t nec|fessarily beep"^-^"^ 
recruited'X>n tlmt basis. They come in and then we Aart a push in 
Special Education 'and say: "Who among the staff h2{s ►this kind of 
training and this k)lnd of interest and so on."- And they have been 
utilized JLike thp^i Hopefully, as £)r. Campanelli| said y'esterday, 
s^d as it was so well expressed here today in terms of needs, that 
tlKU is an a^a we would be able to move into. In term^ of ar number 
of Citings/ starting with resource rooms. And of course, you are 
awaT-oNs^the efforts we have had on Navajo, and I think this is 
g^erally reflected in the BIA. 

N^, on this inatter of qualification, that a principa^l coming in, 
t think the impetus has been, and I think' there is a shift Iri 
American Education to where this master's degree,' although it is 
de&irable, sometiines something else might take precederice over it 
.in the terms of the ability of a person to relate to a teaching 
staff and to a community. And hopefully, whatever means we use, 
be it a master's degree or /ust a bachelor's decree with these 
qualifications, we will n^ver get away from that in terms of place- 
ment of pr^incipals. But I certainly seeyour point in terms of more 
and more of our youngsters do go into, a public school at some time. 
And this is part of the criteria" they use for judging schools that 
these youngsters vcame from. And I certainly recognize that.* 

Participant ; Isn't ode--t>f the important things to begin with, this 
background of experience of someone who is interested in individu- 
alizing the instruction within a classroom? * That's important as a 
background. You cah hire someone with all kinds of degrees, but 
unless they have this concept, they might no't be very successful 
with a degree alonfc. Many times, the teachers, we have hired'in^ 
some of these expeAiences, th-ey have encountered in the Bureau, is* 
that they might go bn and take some training and know the kind of 
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background the youngsters for which they are taking this training 

— and it seems to me that this might be more successful than to ' 
bring out a lot of specialists who are ignorant of the BIA's pro- 
blems and. the -^prroBl^ms chlMdren have i I may be iJrong'^Uou't thig* 
And I would agree that certainly, the administration has to be 
.interested in pushing this ''sort of thing. I know we do not come 
by it.; Parents have to join; the Indian people have to do this as 
well as — it's a team approach. It's not a one-way street. 

^ Dr. Wirtz ; I think there are at least three elements that have to 
be involj^&d^i^ this sort of thing. I have worked all across the 

'UnifcetTStates, you know, and I had a principal who wouldn't let me 
try some of these things that I know how to do. Well, what am I 
going to do? You have two options: , Either you do wha^ he says, 
or you go find yourself some place else to work. -And that doesn't 
solve th^ local s/ituation. That is where other people come in. 
I think you have to have a teacher who is willing and has some 
knowledge of what skills to use or what techniques to use. You, 
have to have* a .principal or a superintendent who is supportive of 
these kinds of things. And you also have to have a group of 
parents who might not-have to bug to 4iave it happen, but at least 
support it if it is happening. And unless you^have got all three 
of those elements, you really don't have a comprehensive package. 
You can get knOtRed. 'down at any one of these <leve Is. And % think 
one of the reasons that we' were interested in this kind of a con- 
ference is to.be of assistance to the administuators. We ^have an 
administrative training program. Thiay^aye not having their people 
training to be superintendents and principals, getting involved in 
some of these aspects of p:'rescriptive teaching, this kind of educa- 
tional leadership. They are more concerned with budgets, hiring 
practices^ vith the school .board relations, p^ubl'ic relations, and 
these ar^ important. But we are still talking about ten percent 
of, school populatioYi with these kinds of problem^s. So there - 

'ha;3Vto be somei interest and^some knowjl^dge of- this on the part of 
administrators^ / • 

Participant ; You know, another point that keeps coming through to 
me here has to do with a total teaching staff. And ^1 ike you were 
saying, in the absence of them coming out of the colleges and 
Universities with this -kind' of sensitivity, then if we are TealJy. 
going to even^start on this job, we have to have people that are 
sensitive and do recognize these kinds of things as well as the 
other ones that .are^more specialized, hopefully in a general way. 

Dr/ Wlrytz ; This goes right back to one of the things I was 
saying earlier: It is awfully easy tp let Special Education 
develop and it kind of leads an independent* life,' and goes on by 
itself. Without being looked at as a pa:rt of the who I0 range of 
educational activities, which the principal or the superintendent 
or th6 Area Office is. responsible for. And it is so easy for the 
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Sp&cial Education teacher to get out t^here and b'e completely" 
isolat.ed and for fehem to 'say^ ^'Don't ask me about that*, I don^t 
know anything ^bout that, now* you are on your own." I taught in 
a situatjLofr like this, when I was a classroom teacher. And it is 
sheeir torture , believe mfe, betoause you have got nobody that you 
can even ask a question of, much\les^ have ^any interest ai)out . So,^ 
it has got to be considered a part of the overall educational 
package. And that is all'we'are talking about. There^ is nothing 
magic about Special Education. It is jjJst, as br. Lord said it, 
you start with the child's problems rathfer than wit!h the subject 
area. Most teachers look at tjhe subject and consjLde^r ^the child. 
Speciainrailcation .is reversed. You look at the child and the dis- • 
ability and you fit the subjects around Ji-h^ child' s disabilities, i 
and that really is the only difference between Special Education 
and general education, except for the physical facilities and some 
of these kinds of things. But the teaching approach^ I think is ^ 
really important for all of Education. 

Participant ; I think, speaking for school^ administrators , I can 
hit a little bit more to the point* of the problem/ that we arje 
facing. We have probably about twenty-five teachers, who come 
Info our system in Eastern Navajo. And some of these teachers are\ 
qualified in Special Education. But the problem is that we have a 
thirty-to-one ratio, putRng one teacher to thirty students. Now, 
unless we go through ESEA, Title programs, to secure a teach|et, 
whi^h is difficult, to do, to come out to the reservation for one 
year, employment is very difficult: to , find, Special Education % 
persons to come out to the reservations. . So the only program that 
we can administer or set up ^.n our ptogram, is when we^ bootleg. 
And when we bootleg, this means thirty-five ^to forty students to 
one teacher. 

Ml 

Dr . Wirt? ; I woul'd say that this is essentially a policy problem 
within BIA. If Special Education is going to be important, then, 
we have got to have some classes with a one-to-six ratio, or one- 
to-eight, whatever .Is necessary. 

Participant : I don't, think that 1 agree with you in this sense: 
You have two dimensions, and it^isfllke this: What do you do until 
you get it into a way it sbduld be in? As an illustration, the / 
last three years, we have .had the folks from Northern 'Color.ado 
Uhlve/sity coming down in* terms of sensitizing of all te^cher^.x 
One /time it caused a little bit of a problem for the other ypung- 
stGfrs. But you do what you can until you get the situation the 
way it should be. You recruit from your staff, and you specialize 
/rrom your staff and , so on until you can get a lower ratio. But, 
this is the problem of American Education. You just make the best 
dent that you can. 
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Dr. Wirtz ; X®^* It is not confined to BIA, believe me. I arn^ ;^ 
hoping that by, t>his. afternoon I am'goitfg to have* a systefnaticaily 
developed plan fropi the most simple kinds of things to the most 
complex and you know, you can plug "xnto^ome lev^l of this and 
hopefully we can show the stages of development from* the most \ 
simple kind of a plan serving kids, to a most compleoc kind of a , 
plan. And hopefully by the time you leaVe here, everyone can have 
some idefa of where they might fit on this from the most complex arid 
sophisticat^^d in the' plan — and have some idea as the steps that 
they might have to take to develop 1:hat kind of a plan. 

Dr.* Lord: We have sight on this problem and we kpow how important 
it is. And I am going^to charge all th:^ee of you here 'with ithe 
responsibilLty to see that it doesn't die, so that we can ge|t to 
the bottom /of it. * » * 

I was very impressed with your responsiveness and your seriousness 
of the problems we are talking about. I came with the feeling that 
we were going to give each other ideas and suggestions and we .were 
going to find out a little bit kbout where the money is or isn't, 
and so forth. You can starX on a little program of trying to ' 
change \he attitude of teachers. Help yotar teachers with their 
attitude towards the problem and so cTn. 

** - 

However, we want you to think largely of ypurself; Where are you 
in your own attitude and convictions, and what you might do? 

Now, I talked about the resource room earlier. We are going down 
a little different concept than that, the itinerant teacher serv- 
ing children. The itinerant teacher ife a traveling teacher always 
takes her service to the child. By and largie?, the itin^erant teacher 
works with children, one child or several' children. The pervices in 
this case is taken by a specialist tfe the child* ^ 

Now, that is a little different f rom^ the resource room, where the > 
teacher "stays put. The itinerant teacher moves around and cjelivers 
her services. The impiOrtant thing is that she brings some special 
skills to the child and primarily wqrk^s with the child, and maybe 
incidentally with the teacher. This* of cdurse, is best illustra- 
ted by our speech therapy program and sp^orth. If I asked you ' " 
What the mpst common kind of service ±s in Special Education, you 
would probably say Special Education classes. That's not true. 
There are more children getting Special Education in this country, 
through an itinerant program, than all of the other programs put 
together^ >^ ,. . ^ 

Now, here, you can get a variety of services by the itinerant 
teacher. It begins with a problem and works fi:;pm a problem. I 
can put this in humble language by repeating a conversation of a 
student teacher in college, a college girl, who said to me recently 
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^"1 said, ''Have you had your- student teaching?" And she said, 
"Yes, I taught regular children and I taught special children." 
You know the -question I wanted to ask her, to reinforce my posi- 
.tion, so I asked her which she liked better, and she said she 
was very perceptive she said, "VIell, I think I like the special. 

And I asked her why, and she said; ":|^looked like the special 
teacher had better excuses for what She was doing." Th^t^s her* 
own language. And^ I think we probably do have better excuses for 
what we^re doing. 1 think we can stand up and defend it quicker^, 
sometimes, than the elementary teachers. But we are interested in 
problems, diagnosing the problems, locating the problems, provid- 
ing the medium of therapeutic programs and very often providing 
some kind of help for the teacher and the parent to follow. This 
is what the\ itinerant teachers do. 

The brtg^^^^tiestion is, what kind of an itinerant teacher do you want. 
'V/hat Icind of skills does she have? Unfortunately, itinerant 
teachers don't come in styles and models. You don't do anything 
but 'teach, as some of the others,""spme of the others, won't even 
,talk about MR and so forth. 

I guess I-would hire somebody, maybe, whoj^s more interested in 
learning disabilities. They aren't as hard to engage as some of 
th'e others. ,They are interested ?n learning problems and are kind 
of a new group of specialists and they hardly know where to begin 

and where to leave off, but I might get soijie 66^hem so the 

itinerant does offer a lot of flexibility.' Again, I am giving you 
some plans that are not too difficult to put into operation, if ' 
you have some financial resources, and I am sure you do. The 
teacher consultant isn't trfo much different from ^ihe itinerant, I 
get kind-of scared away fr^m the word "consultant". Somebody said, 
with our money in the United States, we have a group' of consultants, 
and they went into Africa, a college professcrr, an engineei^, doc- 
tors, general consultants and so forth. And these consultants 
finally ended up working in an area where there were headhunters 
And the headhunter;? began to classify the doctors' brains, the 
teachers' brains, the businessmens * brains,' and the consultants' 
brains. And then they would sell these* The doctors brains were 
five dollars an ounce; tiie teachers' brains ten dollars an ounce; 
but the consultants' brains were five hundred dollars an ounce. 
Why five hundred dollars an ounce? They said, "Because it takes ^ 
so damn many of th^m to get atl ounce of brains." 

So, I don't like to use the word. The itinerant teacher is a, con- 
sult;ant to the child.- Now, get the difference ; The itinerant 
teacher is /a consultant to the c^ld. The consultant, on the 
other harvd* is a consultant to ttie teacher. He tries to help the 

regular teacher with a A^ariety of problems, by working with the' 

teacher. Gives the teacher ^elp in material and resources, and 

, / 
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so on. Now, the aim, of course, is to help the teacher so that 
he can do a better job with the child. > I have 'all kinds of reser- 
vatians about tjits. Because, some teachers are very busy and 'some jj*j 
teachers kind of resent the fact of having gomeone come in and 
telling them what to do. .And what they want is a little time, you 
know, you do it yourself: I've got more than I caA do the way 
things ai;e goin^ how. But that ^is the intent of the consultant. 

1^ ' • . ♦ 

But remember, the consultant is primarily a cbnsultant to' the 
teacher. Now, they sometimes* come in special models, the*y are 
called MR, and some of them are called this an<J that and so forth.* 
I ^hink we are going to work more on the idea of ^generalizing. The 
person who knows a lot^ about '*several kinds of children is going to 
be the consultant. The people in MR know a lot about the handicaps 
of other kinds of children, too, and we have built, the specialist 
all out of proportion, his' real skills. For example, motivation. 
I don't know ^hat motivates the handicapped and the fetard^d child. 
I don't know that I motivate j/ou any differently than I do children. 
The principles are the motivation, and someonfe can ask me a quest;ion 
and I can reinforce them. rThe children respond to almost the same 
\ kind of motivation. I don't know whether they actually learn any 
differently,' that there are any differences, in learning. So I 
suspect we are going to come more and more to trai^ng generally 
and help. -Jzeach a variety qf teachers, and that is the kind of 
person, probably, you wqu Id employ: one who is probably trained in 
learning disabi lities -and retardation, with a little knowledge of 
each.* That would take care, of most of our children, wouldn't it? 

" f II 

Of course, you have 4:o have them coming in at the State level, 
regional level, and local levels. Now, I haven't said anything / 
about special classes. I didn't because I thought you knew a lot / 
about special -classes,' and that is^ anothei: kind of an approach* / 
Now, \ don't think I will say anything about it, because that concept^ 
is not far removed front your own experiences. But you want to / ^ 
^ remember that even spectial classes come' in different dimensions. 
There iare full-time special classes, held £ull-time, held patr- 
time, come in two afternoons a week, and there are great v^iations 
in special classes. I really think'that the special clas^ is the 
least inventive way to handle your problems. These others are more 
resourcefta and more helpful for more children, than>just a special^ 
class. " / 

But let me give you just one example on a modification of a special 
cla'feis. A cluster of children. If you have^ fpr example, a few 
retarded children, and put them all in the s^e grade room. They 
'can "be a supplement to the classroom and you have sort of a modi- 
fication of the special class, and you might end up taking special 
classes. Now, California does this with gifted 'children. Instead 
of keeping t^e gifted children in special classes all day, there 
are a variety of ways you can do it, a very simple way is to have 

■ . / ■ ■ , ■ ■ ' 
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one teacher ^instruct several o^, them, ♦ cluster themJ/Have t{he , ^ 
teacher widrthe resouries and material and get wltb them.* ,And 
instea(J of having two or three each, each i:eacheif has^^l/x, you 
see. The 'chilrdren- stimulate •each 'otstier. they needn't be all on 
the ^ame grade level. Different grade levels; Bright children,' 
you kn6w, get along, very welj dt' different grade levels and age 
levels. • So,' there §re all kindj?,of modifications for special 
classes. ' Everything from' full-time , part-time, clustering anti so 
on and so' forth. And there are all kinds of pos'sibi tities €or you. 
You look at^your own situation and yofc deci,de which kind you might ■ 
want to use. ^ ^ . ^ ' , - • < 

Well, I have kind ''of finished my first round qf iSeas, an^ I come ^ 
back to you again,* systematically , and I will talk ^bout adminis- 
trative plans foe. delivering the^e services into schools "and 
regions. Again, don't try. to do too*inuch\^ bnCe, try to *do a^ 
simple package, look^at^the thing yourself believe in it yourself, 
and let this thing evolve into "a genuine service. But I think you " 
should feel perhaps not guilty that you don't have these services 
for these children. ^But I think you'must inydlve these children. 
But I think yoy must ihvpive these childiffen^ since -(they are going 
to be in your schools, ycfu cannot ignore them. And some of the 
things that I have talked about are ways and means t^o see that at 
least these children get a fair break within your school, 

Dr . Wirtz ; One of the^ things that has%othered me for a long time 
is this whole business of how kids get into a prog:fam. 

Obviously, you have got to have some testing, because this is d 
helpful tool to find out what gaps there are in the in^dividual's' 
learning ability, or what he has learned up to j^this point. That 
is a piece of it^ Ahother piece of it, and it's something that 
wai,s alluded to earlier today, is the whote»^ittedical si^^e of this 
thing: Is there something which is medically corredtaole , vision, 
heating, all of the other things. 

.v^* I " . 

I have seen kids referred as hearing handicapped, for example, an^ 
^have a doctor look at them and find out that a bean, or a hiink of/ 
crayon in the ear, or a' big hunk of wax in those ears, isA^hat is' 
"4<eeping him from hearing. They get that out and the kLd^'s hearing 
is back to notmal again. So you have to have a medical evaluatipri. 
This Is abgblutely critical for many of the kids. » You have to 
have, an ed ucational evaluation. I think that somebody with an 
educational backgroi^nd, aside from a psychologist, who is a 
testing type, to look at what gaps are there in his learning skills|i 
I mearf, if he has got problems in reading, for example, is it 
because the teacher is using phopics approach and the kid needs 
the visual approach? And there are a variety of approad^es. Is 
it that ha can't master the basic fundamentals of doing arithmetic? 
Or wis it that he can't do the word problems? AlTof these kinds 
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of things haVe to\ be e\(aluated and VDU literally plot charts where • 
he is and the educational^ tyfie of sMll. On top of that, you need 
wthal we would call a social history or soclsfl evaljiatipn. I tjiink , 
we have to^knbw something about his. relationship with his fellow 
students. We've got* to know something about l\is relationship with 
his sisters and J^rothers, with his^parents% All of these things 
are important In making an educational plan. Arjd when you are all 
through, here what you are saying: Oksly, here is what we have 
got, and turn it overdo somebody to do with it. 

This group that makes^the* evaluation should write Tf/hat I call an 
educational prescription. Something wln.ch can be given Co the 
teacher and say. '^ere are some things that you can tiry. We know 
at this point you can tiry this until he gets to this point." And 
it is much like a physician. The physician says; '^I think I am ^ 
going to try you on this and I think you ought to do this." And 
he writes a prescription for you« Any sgood teacher does this, if 
she is watdj^ing children. She knows the next step is jjthis, and the ^ 
next step is this. But we don't do it necSessarily systematically. 
And this is wifeiat the diagnosis ought to-be.* . ^ 

I think the classroom teachers ought to be involved in this.^ If 
Special Education teachers are available, they should be involved'" 
in the thing. I don't think it hurts the principals, even your 
superintendent, to sit in on thqse. Just to find out what the 
edueationaj: ^problems arei It has othei^ values. ' If you do enough , 
of evaluations, and yOu make recommendations, £tnd then place 
childi^en in programs which are available, but you have a lot of 
placements that are marginal placements, it really is not exactly 
what we ought to have, but it is the best that we have got for the 
moment. Or yoii s&y, let's put him in on a trial bastSj to see if 
this is the right ^lace for. him. And "come back and reevaluate 
him. If you look at^ enough of these, you b^egih to sit on the mar- 
ginal placements; you say that thii§ is the only place that we have 
got. And you go back tlien, say a year later, or two years later, 
^.].i=0v^--dtd-'^14^^^^ work out? And you find if it didn't; work, 

you look at the characteristics of ^11 of these children. And 
then you say, well, maybe this is a new program *^that we ought to 
h^ve. And I have seen some very -creati.ve programs c*ome out of 
""looking at why -the kids didn't fit in the package. 

You se^, our problem is our curriculum. We^'say, here is the program', 
the kid has got to fit into one of these slots that we have developed 
from ^ur administrative wisdom, whatever that is, rather than saying: 
»^ere are some children with some problems; how can we Strucfture the 
program around the problems of these children? That always has to 
be! the starting point, from my point of view; you start with the 
problems of the kids. 

Dr. Lord ; Talking about the diagnosis, there are a couple of thing's 

I think you can do. Again, it is quite simple. Don't leave It 

■ ^ ■ . ' *- • ■ ' . 
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entirely in ithe' hands of one person. I think that the diagnosis . 
shouldtgo tfo a's many as two or three teaehgrsj tor -any kind of a 
serious problem, ' Somebody in that group vs to nave an idea. And 
olet the gfoup decide what is to be done with the child^ We call 
this /^admissions jpommittee" oi: "screening committee". It is 
f dntastic sometimes how they can se^ the child on one side and an 
eleraentafy teacher can see the child a different way, I wouldn't 
call in a special diagnostic psychologist, I'wouldn't trusd him, 
but if you did I would let him know that his ideas have to be 
weighed by somebody else. An d^ you had better look' them over. You 
might not be able to do it with ^11 children, but if there is any 
doubt at all, get the collective Judgment of several. Just -the ' 
same, it assure? a more sensible placement and also it is' very 
stimulating and help!ful as a te^acher, to go through this' Service 
several times. It has seme kind of leveling influence, i 

■ . •• ■. 

Dr, Wirtz ; I think of a little gif 1 I saw where we had all of 
these elements. We had psychologists, we had social workers, we 
had educators, we had pediatricians, i psychiatrists, .orthopedists. 
Now granted, this was' a very heavily populated suburban area, -So 
that we could do all of these things. But with all of\that, I am 
thinking of one little girl that we brought in our evalyation 
qlinic. We tested and made recommendations for the placement, and 
everybody agreed that this was a perfect cplacemenjt for her. And 
she was sent out to the school. And aftejT the first morning, I 
got a call from the te'acher* She said that all hell had broken , 
■loose in her classrooii(i, that we had to. take that girl, out. And 
thei^e was nothing;^ in the diagnosis to indicate this, and where did 
we go wrong? We goofed somewhere, < / " - ; ; 

So, we brought her back to the clinic a secbnd time, I ^ut he^' in 
a situatioii where she had to relate with about a dozen p^opleJJ and 
she couldn't cope with a dozen people at one time. When you would 
get her with all of these people she was literally a wall climber. 
She just exploded, Andctihe result was, we hac^ to find a.^ different 
placement for her. Now, that' doesn' t/always happen that way, for- 
tunately. But even with' this kind of a sophisticated staff, yolui 
still ma^ke mistakes. And I like to use the idea o'f child place- 
me^nts. One of the real dangers we have in Special Education is to 
go t>hrough this, kind of an evaluation, and place a childy and for- ^> 
get abowt him, Al^d^^that is 'damaging to the child, because children 
do change. And. I know there oughf to be a reevaluation at least, I 
think, at least evBry two years, because children do change. There 
are factors 'that enter into tlie school life that will. change their 
functioning, ^ 

Participant ; How would you assess the significance of what some 
call the '/exceptation syndrome" in relation to what you are saying, 
and how the thing works? • ' " . , - 
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Dr , Wirtg : Well, there is an inte re string re seajph -study on this, 
and I will use a?t as an illustration. They to)SK a class of 
children .and they , told the teacher t^at half of the kids \fcrere 
real!^ going to go, and 'they told the'^^eacher of the other half 
that they really didn't have much. Well, what they didnH ^^^^ ' 
the teacher, ris that the good kids were put in the gro&p that thtey 
•said weren't going to go very far, and the" p6or kids wdre put ^^n * 
the other g^oup. And what happened? H;ie teacher worked with the 
poor kids, and they did take off. Aild the group she had poor 
expectatiorJ^ for, didn't produce in spite of the fact that they 
had more pptentiial than the group that was producing. So,' here 
again, ^ it's what the teacher is expecting from the child. Too 
often, if we label the child "mentally retarded", we expect 

etarded behavior and retarded educational attainments. But, if 
, e ca'hv somehow keep that parrot in. front of the teacher's nose and 
in front of- the child's nose, theire are things that kids can do. 
You know, yqu keep pushing them to the limit all of the time, 

^ithout t>reaking them down. But it is awfully easy just to say; 
"Well, he isn^t going to function." ' • 



had a teacher that took a class from i?ie and went into Washington, 
a^ a one-year substitute in a primary class for the mentally 
. retarded. These were young kids, (six, seven, eight years old) who 
were functioning at some low level. And these kids had been, there, 
some of them, * one or two years, at least. And this teacher went in 
with the idea that she was going to press those children as hard as 
she chould to make some educational attainment. The result was she 
gpt practically all of thto reading. Some were reading, aft^r the 
oiie year, at the third grade level, and some even pushing the 
fourth grade level. They hadn't done this before. Now,* at the' 
end of the year, of course, this one-year substitute went out of 
th^ p?Lcture, and the regular special class teacher — and I even hate 
to use that here, because she was so bad — she came back in andi 
looked at all of the books in her classroom, ^^^d she said, "Take' 
them' out of here, these kids can't read. Tfiey are . retarded." 

' The result was,^ r\ght down the drain, thi^s whole group o£ kids 
went. And this is happening countless times primarily with the 
Black population, and they got si^ and tired of 'it. And they 
btought a court suit, and they did away with the basic 'track system. 

Now, to, a certain extent, they threw out the baby with, the basket, 
because in that population there'were some kids who truly were 
retarded, and needed some special hd^lp. But because of us, (I amH 
talking about professionals now, who should know better) we really \ 
destroyed, laterally , the lives of a lot of kids. And this is 
happening. The same .thing is happening in. .Detroit. It is happening 
in St. Louis.' And it is Happening in Chicago. And there is- a real 
attack on this whole concej^t of classes for the educable mentally 
retarded because we have put too many ki^s there, 'and have justi . 
let them sit and stew" for the longest time until thejy get through.\ 
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Participant : ^ I am a social worker, and ,1 afti on the coramitte:^ that 
makes the selection of tlie youngsters that come to the school". iJow, ^ 
the residential of f-reservatipti schools are needing, to come to griWs 
with the. very difficult problefti— the criteria for el^^gibility to \* 
come to^ the ' scho^ fn the social r^lm. The social* referrals are, ^ 
by definition, to have exhausted tresources avaiiable to tliem ih 
their home coiranunitiqs/ Therefore, there "\is biillt itito' this 
expectat.ion,\ the possibility that thes^ youngster^ ;have gone beyond 
the vale of >what professional serviqescan provide. | * " ♦ 

I thii)k in the BIA we have a unique^ j>roblem. For irtstaftce, In our 
setting, this is getting, up to thirty-five percent of the popul^t^/ion 
of eight hundred and twenty kids. This is beyond the prop^ortion ' 
-that we referred to, 'and- it presents a difficult category *f or a 
teacher with a ratio of ^ne to twenty-five of thirty, when you have 
a ^youngster that ^demonstrates his behavio^l trouble and as relates 
to his learning ^.deficits. It is complex,, but it is a yery real 
problem and I think that it is going to increase rather than*^* ^ 
decrease. That's my assumption. If it does, then I think this 
group ought to address. themselves to it sometime. . , 

Dr . Lord ; If *I read your comments correctly, you are saying that, 
they are not eligiblfir unless they have other problems. * J 

Participant : The criteria for eligibility includes— WoJLl, i|, it»g 
ver,y justifiable, maybe that is what*ought to be looKeTd' att.-^ P^jrhaps, 
it's best to select, some children that have igome similar problems. 
I am not sure that w^ havB. been too successful in bringing alj, of 
thes^' services, nead^, t;ogethet. Has- thist.problem been 'up fpr 
reviey by the BIA? ' Is there a peal defence for it? . Ife this the 

best Way to serve the school', or are th'ere other altern^tiilres?'- 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

Participant : What >we aje tryii^g* to do is provide special' facilities 
to educate the child in the commun<^|j^ , . " 



Participant ;; Haying exhausted these^ossibilities, tl^e youngster 
then has a possibility of reference to the of f -reservation schooli 

Dr. Wirtz ; I would l±ke to comment to that, up .to/ a poitit. Nbw, 
of course, my concept of a complete Special Educaxion prograSLr 
ranges from having options available. You can't always mount this 
s^pe of a program, but it rangesr from residential facilities to ' 
special class, ^to resource room, to an itinerant, to a regular class 
placement. And really, unless you have these kinds , of options ' 
available for placing children with- problems, you don't have a 
complete Special Education program^ You have 4n incomplete 
program, and it may be that at any one moment, like six months pr 
a year or maybe even two years, the child might profit ^nd might 
need this kind of a- facility. But you try to work them l^pk put' 
of the segregated typei of facility back i^o the communitjr. 
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Now, I liken this to\the« p^sychiatris.t who wprXs with the ^disturbed ^ 
individual. ^ You don' t* change a disturba'^ce byNkeeping an individual :, 
in the environmient that created the distur'l^ance \ti t^e. first place. 
Yoiii: *i;^Bmove him and give him some defenses • some sRllls, soi^e' 
abiiligr^^o^Vork with other people,^ and then you „gracl!i;^lvly introduce 
them back itii^o the. broader society, , I donrt neceissaril^ see ^hat 
it*igt complet^ftyr haB^ ^But the object ought to be thact is notjt^x 
dead end. Yoyi n^e got to take it hopefully, in terms Of '^lace- 
l^ent and try, to move him- back out agmfi. At lea^t, give the 
youngster the optionV or the parents the option. - > 





Particip^^nt ; The funct^ion of. the BIA^oarding schbql is ^hat J. ain 
saying, is in the thrust (it' needs to be if it is not) Iji recdgnition 
of problems thatj we are^ being asked to. address 'ourselves to-». We' 
need a higher consideration at the Area Offic'e level, and' I aici .\ii *^ 
lad you people jare here as consultantsr-'it ne^ds to be looked at: 
9m a \(yery pragmatic, financial standpoint ; ^bhe kind of services-^ 
arVA^eded to meet the/needs, of a group of ' youngsters that' dire 

going to ^e met elsewKere ati this time* 

\ ■ 1 ' / ■■ * , ^ ^ ■ .* ■ ^ • 

Dr. Wirtz ; Anyone ^have a reaction to that? ^ • • 

' ^ ' ^ ■ V" . . . V ' 

Paig>ticip'ant ; I would p4ist like to support what he Is saying. I ^ , 
think what he |s saying is that our< schools , our of f -rese^r^atioriij, 
boarfiing schools, are becotning far more ^specJal than ordinary; 
pujblic schools,, because we are getting children ^'^r whom^the public, 
sichools have sort of given up. * . ^ / 

Dr. -Wirtz Is -this a gradual shift in emphasis? * \ 

- I 



Participant ; Yes,. 



Df>. W.irtz ; That poses a real tough problem for you, because at that, 
point you have *to think^ ±ji terms of what kind of a prograiriiare you 
offering students at the boarding schools. <> - , . 

Pr\ . Lord : W6^, do you have the increased resources, now," to^^take 
care of this 'different ' population? Or have yotjr resources stayed 
stable and your child population changed? , , , ' ^ 

Participant ; My impression is that ou'Y finances "^re bas^d ai^^ 
fixed on daily attendance. And whenever ^you reduce the population, 
which would be desirable in this situation, you\,reduce the funding 
base. » * . p. . ■ ^ ^ V 

Dr . Wirtz ; Can I just show something here? We wei;e talking about** 
this at fihe break. ' Now, I don/t know how the BIA fixes the amount^ 
of/ti^Qney that gets to this school. . I am asstiming that you have got 
. so many kids, *atid you have ^at so much per child, ^hd that is how 
you arrive aV^a budget figure, which presents a real budget figu?;e. 

/ - ■ ' ' . ' » ■ / 
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for Sp^cii^l Edu^^tlon, it is a good rule of thumb and I have seen 
this work in almost' every State. I ^see no reason why it can't work 
with BTA. , • * \ 

Let-'s asfiumo that the a\/erage cgst-per-chi Id ia five hundred dollarsi 
Letis just" pick that>figuro out of a hat. For the groups that aire 
mentally retarded, that would be the educable retarded and so on, 
•it. runs about twi'ce as much, or about a thousand dollars per^child.' 
Well, if yo^ go to the physically handicapped (this would be 
crippled, .blind, deaf, the figure would be fairly close feo the 
emoii-ioriaHy disturbed chiici or about four times this figjure,- two 
thousand dollars. So, if you Vnow how many kids you have got and 
you are projecting* a budget for them, you can just plug in twice 
as mucli f^r' this group, and four times a much for this group; But 
you've got to make sure that the money is available to them and 
spread it over the total population, obviously. . 

/ \ ' ' . ^ 

Part-icipant : I-think the problem therq is the salary for your 
teachers. Jf they are at'"b)f<mMine level, the cost per child is 
increasing.^* And unless they meet the current salaries, like they^^ 
do^in tiie public schools--we don't pay the Bureau Special Education 
teachers.^ I' think that this where we are losing interest. 

Dr . Wirtz ; You think ybu are losing because you are not paying afi 
extr# bonys^-Pbr teaching Special -Education'Jj . 

Participaot: : Right . * ' 

Dr . Wirtz ; Well, that is a real controversial one. I don't know 
how SQme of the other Special Educators feel about it. We are in 
a* period of supply and demand at this point. Where, ►if you take the 
areas of the blind and 'the deaf, particularly, there are about ten 
jobs for every person who 'is trained for it, in the United States. 
If you take some of the other areas, the areas fpr the crippled, 
for example, there are a. lot 'of teachers teaching in regular classes 
because they can't find jobs. In the* areas of the mentally retarded 
we are making great progress. You know, ten" years ago it was a lot 
worse because some of these federal funding programs were ckrryiiig 
^a lot of teachers. And we lose a Bot of beachers. 

No^ teaching som^ of thesQ handicapped kids is a real tough job. 

Some of the regu lar ' teachqrs complain -about s6mebody, you know, 

got a nic^ easy load, and this sort of thing. And the standard ^ 

answer I give them: ''Do you want -to swap jobs for a while? Juist „ 

try it for a while." It is ^no picnic, and^ they earn their money. 

Dr . Lord ; It s%ems to me that the biggest thing that happens in 
the field of Special Education and is happening in some States,, 
applies to your problem here. Mainly, in the past, ih operating a 
program," I hid to have a, special class for crippled children. And f * 
I^ tried to get the money. T knew that if I had a special class, I ^ 
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could got tj:hc money. In tho state of California and places like 
that, thoy don't talk like that anymore. They say: "What kind of 
programs do you really need f of. your population?" I need a special, 
class for some children^ half of my chlld^on can be in special 
classes half-timo, and the other half the other time. And maybe. I 
need a resource fe^o^'acher. Now, you arO reimbursed in terms of the 
kind of services and the kind of program you give them. call it 
program reimbursement, * To reimburse tho program. There are, 
different leveTs pf reimbursement. If you have a special class> 
do it this way. If a child is in the hospital, it is a little 
more. And the whole financing structure is being away from cate- 
'gorieal simple reimbursement. It is reiml^ursement in tei^ms of 
kind of services and quality oT servipes and the special neo^s of 
the particular children. We are talking about program reimbursement 
and not^ just reimbursement per head. ^ 

V • ^ . 

Participant ; I might talk about two points. ^ , ' 

In most of the Bureau af Indian itffairs, with the exception of the 
Navajo and Alaska, youngsters who are in the boarding schools are 
youngsters who are there for educational reasons, for social 
conditions in the home, or such, ^hat makes them eligible for 
enrollment. Now, this gives- the special kind of population that 
was described back here so well. ■ 

Now, in terms _of ability to ^ finance and so on. By and Large, you 
get funBs for operation on the ba3is of the number of people served. 
That is just as it was said. And at the present time, they haven't 
been able to get any of these kinds of special components crapked ' , 
in to the extent that the^ are needed. So, you ha^e a situation 
where you have this much money for youngsters who are ordinarily 
served on the basis of one-to-thirt^. So you take that money and 
you use it for the purposes we described in the terms of the ratios. 
Now, I am talking about the way it is. I am not stalking about the 
way it should be. Because I think we are worlcihg hard in tena;^ of 
^^etting these kinds of components ir^to the Bureau ©f Budgets . 
process. That over the three-year period they are going through 
the ceilings and limitations that we. have^T^ the executive branch 
of trie federal government within the.-Bureau itself, within the / 
dep^tment, within the Bureau of the Budget, before you even get / 
to Congress with these kinds of things. But it is within this kind 
of a conjectural framework that we are wotking in terms of 
youngsters, in-'terms of ability to serve these youngsters. So, I 
say, that' this can^become an- excuse for not doing anything. Atid I 
don't think that that is the implication of it at all; that We do- 
all we can within the framework that we are operating right now, 
and keep searching for the way it .should be. I think |^TS 'is 
pretthy much of our commitments on i^. 

Participant; ; I f^el like the BIA is in- a unique' situation, where 
we can contribute a great deal in a better understanding on how to 
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serve some of these' special needs by a very ^rect commitment to 
address- these things, to define them, and^^ work effectively, 
moetijng them. I think you have a modfi^ inherent in the situa.tj^on 
'Ijhat provides a unique situation which the Indian people 

•and4. the BlA could contribute to some resolutions that are not 
available In the puiJlic school systems. ' 

Dr * Wirtz ; There is a golden opportunity in the BIA at this point 
to be on what you wcwjld call the cutting edge of educational * 
programs, in spite of the fact that yOu have some limited resources. 

But in terms of the general^ kind ot consulLants thau Di. Lord was 
talking, about , a broadly . based kind of teacher — many of our'States 
pan't do this because, they are so'hemraed in with rules and regula- 
tions and laws and reimbursement schemes and what have you. And 
they don't haye the flexibility. If we are just striiggling^ith 
policy statements now," at this time, now is the time, to get on the 
fhr side. You can -have an opportunity, you know, to be fifty 
years ahead of half of the States. Yoo don't have that opportunity 
very often. . \ 

Participant i I have been concerned for^years about the whole matter 
of the boarding school. Because they have all of these criteria 
that have to be met. One often meets Indian people and many of, 
these people have be^n through the old boarding schools. They have 
such a lovely outldok on life. And in those days, I suppose, there ^ 
weren^t all of these restrictions about entering boarding school, 
and these were well-adjusted people. And so, you get this sociali- 
zation' that goes on, and it reinforces the normal Indian outlook 
towards the world. And it was a happy outlook. 

So the whole thing h'Sd to be changed, I.suppose-, because — maybe to 
keep up with changes in other areas of life. Arid so, the type of 
youngster you get often in the big boarding schools come to the 
schools with all of these problems. And there they socialize 
again. I think it-would be bewildering, to s'ay the least^, to cope 
with these people'. " . ' 

Now, I have always maintained that we should have another schopl 
which would take care of some of the children that are academically 
apt. And I suppose we d<5*, because we could call these exceptional. 
They are Indian people, Indian boys and girls, and they have no 
resources other than the public schools. Howj^ver, I do feel that 
because they will have to go to public school, that they should. 
But their identity of themselves as anlndian should be a little 
bit disturbed, maybe. I knOw this from my own e^tperience, an(J I 
think that we have had opportunities to send some of our youngsters 
away to some of the better schools in our country, but this has — 

there is always that possibility, that he might feel a little bit 

alienated when he gets in that group.' I think' this is kind of 
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irrelevant to the handicapped children that we are. talking about. 

Dr. Wirtz ; ^No, it isn't, because we talk about emotionally 
disturbed progi^ams for example, sind these are some off the factors 
that create disturbances. trr"''^^ , /' ^ 

.) .. . / 

Participant ; . I think she alluded to this, that the youngsters who 
are grossly disturbed — and I ment;ion ag^in those who comq to our 
school. For tlie first time, maybe in two. or. three years,- go to 
some classes a. day. They may not go to all six classes. But they 
function best with Indian children. So, this is rationale for 
admission of these youngsters^ But what I am trying to stress Is 
that we are* not meeting enough of them, because we are losing ha-lf 
as many as the public schools. So, I am not apologizing. But we 
shouldn't lose that many. We are an Indian school. * 

Dr . Wirtz ; You are facing some of the same problems th^t the public 
schools^ are facing with kids who are vocationally oriented, for 
ex^ample, who are forced to stay in ati academic program.* We have 
got tlie same kindfe of problems. 

Participant ; Well,^ we have got to, open more options. We have got 
to do that. . - I * 

Ik 

Dr . Wirtz ; One of the notes I had here dealt with, the whole problem 
of- physical space for programs for the handic^^pped. I know this is 
always a problem. There haye been some articles written on what 
physical space ^you need for the handicapped. And a lot of it is a 
fairly minor kind of change. Let's suppose, for example, that you 
may have — well, Tet's take the cripple for exaftiple.. If you ^have 
got steps in your building and the child is on a pafr of crutches 
or in a wheelchair, you might as well put a gate up in front and 
say, '*I am sorry, you can't come in." This >is a very mino-r 
kind of a thing to modify a building through the jygj^ of ramps. 
And I understand any building buift with federal money, regardless 
whether they were built today — most of, the States have this, law, 
too — that you have to have th^ building equipped for physically 
handicapped, or cripples^ particularly. . 



You know, little t 
lavatories so that 
the stool and get 



nings like changin*g one of the stalls in the 

a child in a .whee Ichair,. can back himself up to 
himself off.' If you have got a booth with eight 
inches on either si dp of^^the stool, no wheelchair is going to go 
in there, believe me. And the result *is, the child can't be 
independent. And we want them to be independent. 

Now these are such minor kinds of things. And yet, they are. the 
things that make it possible for a kid to stay in school. 

Let ' si suppose that you have a visually limited child so that he 
literally can't see steps, for example. Take a strip of tape of 
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some sort, or some spongy material, and put it across the step , so 
^ that when he steps on it he knows there is a step there ahead of ^ 
him, and h-e can be alert. Or, putting some acoustic tile around on 
the side of a wall where there is a major turn. Because he will 
pick up the auditory clues, the hearing clues, so he knows to turn! 
1 have watched, for example,. in a gymnasium, a hundred kids roller 
§kating, and they were all blind. You are sayirlg that rt is 
impossible. Tt was very simple. It was in a room about five times 
the size of this, and there was a wooden floor. And what they had 
done is, everytime a kid was supposed to make a turn, they had put 
a bunch of acoustic tile, and vhen he hit that he got different ^ 
vibrations and he knew he was supposed to' turn, ^and' he went 
straight until he, got another set of vibtations and turned again. 
And these- kids wete going around and around and around, and having 
a great time. It's a simple thing. And most of the building ^ 
modifications we have to make for Special Education'^are , in essence 
that simple. And many of the kids are excluded from regular 
classes purely because the door isn't wide enough to get a wheel- 
chair in, or the steps are there or some other minor kind^ of a 
thing which can be modified. And a lot of this modification can" 
be done with existing maintenance staff. 

Of course, if ypu are building a new building, then you have 'a^ 
goldenV^opportunity ^to buitd in some of the^e. things, like g^etting 
a drinking fountain low enough so that a child in 9 wheelchair can 
get a drink. Thlere are a whole series of these things. I did an 
article in the Ai|[iericarj Education Magazine--it is called: Something 
fo^^ the Special djhild , and I went through each type of handicapped 
child and made soWe suggestions for doing modifications that cTbuld 
be made. This mijght serve as a resource for you, if you want to 
get'^ntQ this sort of thing. - , \ 

h^lA'" ^ Been crippled children that couldn't go to high 

school because theij'e were no etfe^ators. 

Dr. Wirtz: They bu^ilt a six-mi 1 lion,-dol lar high school in ^Michigan. 
A beautiful new high-school building. It had little ^teps up here, 
and little nooks an^ crannies, and there wasn't an elevator in the 
whole -building. > It was three stories. I had ten kids who jwere 
supposed to go over there to high school, arid we couldn't get them 
in. B(ut that shou4dn't be all^owed to happen. . ' 

1^0 want to make • a comment; the ^nece ssi ty of working with the 
parents and the kids both, prior to being placed in' a special kind 
of a program, and during the time they afe in the special program. 
This is absolutely essential.. Letjs take a crippled child, for '■ 
example. It doesn't do any good to have a teacher and othet people 
workihg with the child and developing a skill and have them able to 
'iise theiji in ^cho61, and know that tliey can use it, and then have 
the child going home and not expect the skill to be used. And you 
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know, many parents are overly protective particularly of 
handicapped children, and really don't expect the kinds of things 
that we might well expect of a child. * „ ' 

And I have seen--I am talking about cripple'd children again — who 
can walk very easily, maybe vJith* crutches , ^ and do wh^^t* they call a 
nice fpu»r-point fo How- through on crutches, and get hoSle, and the 
^ parents not insist they do it, and the kid kind of shuffles along. 
We should be in harmony with what we are ,e;;^pecting the children to' 
be able to do. Just from the physical side, from the academic side," 
the parents knowi'ng what is going on in school and what they can 
be expecting of these children.^ And gettijtg some feedback on how 
the children are reacting to the school program. This is a joint ' 
planning type of thing* Nobody knows those kids any better than 
the parents, in terms ^of what they are thinking. And so, why 
' shouldn't we draw on that very intense knowledge, living with the 
children day after day, and do some joint planning? This is tough 
when you are in a boarding sthool, I realize, it is very tough to 

do. ' * . • 

* ' . • * « t. 

Participant ; I v^ould like to 'make a comment. Spealcing as a Boaird 
member, and as a Navajo, a handicapped Navajo kid -for a long 'time — — 
got pushed int6 a little room. For a number of years the parents 
have been hiding these kids. And in some cases, they still do. 
^ So xhen you talk about handicapped, I imagine you are all talking^ 
on tlie level^of the American society. .But the Navajos, it's 
either physically or mentally handicapped, he has also another- 
*hAn»dicap; that is^ being bilingual, and this is why I was bringing 
in the question. The vital — or the importance of training the 
Special ^Education teacher — how much it means to have- a special 
trained teacher in that field.. . , 

^, ' . ' ' 

Dr . Wirtz ; Th^i is a good point^^ though, and I' think Board members 
" hav^ a real responsibility in this. And it is a matter of develop- 
ing a communication with the Board. Giving them basic \ information, 
going on visitations to see other programs, doing some .comparative 
kind of ^things. . 

"And I don't know what the situation is in Indian school^ at this 
point. But what I gather is that these Boards are becorking and 
wiLl become more and more important. And I think, they should 
become mote importan\. Because^-^ihe schools, if you realjly believe 
in this country, the schools shoii\ld reflect what the parents want 
the schools to be. And then you have to have input from the parents 
as to what' the schools are.. And the schools have been delegated, 
aside^f tom^'BIA, from the federal governmient to the State$ and frorn^ 
the States to the"** loca-ls. We have got some problems building up, 
aside from BIA on this, because sinc^' more and more of the money 
is coming"* from the State "and the federal, and when money becomes 
controlled, and we are almost in a -confrontation situation 

. ' - f ' . ■ • \ * , 
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nationally on this. Because in the big cities, particularly, 
people are wanting more control of the schools. So we have got to 
work in accoinmo dating the local desires, to what the schools will 
be, with the danger of power and decision coming' from the money 
side of the thing. We could get involved in a thing like the tail 
wagging. . 



TUESDAl^. MARCH 2, 1971 

AFTERNOON SESSION . 

Dr. Wirtz: It^s'time to get . this afternoon session underway. "l :. 
would like to introduce Mrs. Marian Barefoot, who is Director of 
Special Education for the Albuquerque Public Schpols. She will be 
on the program a little later. I thought you might like* to. know she 
was here and get her involved in the discussion some way". 

Dr* Lord: I tried tp' say this morning, all children have' problems. 
We are dealing with those that' have problems a little more severe. 

It's our^cmt of course> to get them straightened around. 

Now, this afternoon I am going to talk more about what I saa^d this 
morning, because I was talking about what the"^ teachers can do, What 
kind of specialities do they have, vho can work with the children, 
how cap they work with the children, "^hl^ afternoon I want to talk 
more what I call administrative overlay; the admiriistrative 
structure of how can you get structured to have these services. 

Now I'mu^t admit, in the beginning, I da not have a model that's 
helpful to? many of you. When you get into the rural areas and Iso- 
lated areas^ it's very difficult to get a model that's very helpful. 
But , I have a number of these plans that are used by schooj. distrlc-ts 
by counties, by Spates, and so forth, where they try to get organize 
in such a way they can deliver the, services. So I am talking to you 
about adm^istratibn de^ltmry system; ways the administration can be 
organized so you would havfe the benefit of specialities and so forth 
knowing full well it may not fit your particular situation. I don't 
think too mach is going to fit your own ^^ituation. You are going to 
have to filter through, and come up with some worthwhile things that 
you firmly believe in and make a lot of progress that way. 

I do not care to ^especially advertise California, it would be very 
hard for other States to really duplicate what Calif ornia .has done. 

Now California knows that there are many children in smaller 
districts, relatively small districts, that simply don't get the 
'services unless they have some kind of cooperative plan. They have 
a unique system there which is found in some other States, which we 
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will call cooperative programs ^ Now in the State of California it's 
mandatory that you*give most of thi^se serVicesj^ and by that "^I mean 
the law requires that you give the services. ^o if you can't gwe <> 
them ^ourself, you have to go out and'*get it ^ome place. So the 
law is a mandatory one where^ you have mandato^ legislation and you - 
need some kind of structure so these small districts-Z-districts too 
small to do anything by /themselves — can join togeliher. / 
g 

So it's a mandatory-type legislation; two or^more districts can join 
together towards gervices. Very oft6n each little district in a 
compact will have one special service. The bli^<J in one community 
and the deaf in another and the mentally retarded in another. But 
the three districts together, you see, znake a fairly complete program 

The sponsoring district usually gets the Su^te aid. There arc jays 
of financing this, so regardless of who is sponsoring the program 
or regardless who's getting the service, the districts that are c 
involved always gets supporting finance, and they are not handicapped 
financially. In larger districts you not only^ can establish larger 
cooperatives; you not only can establish these services^ but you 
hire ^supervisor,, or part-time supervisor, and this becomes very 
effective. • ^ 

We call that the cooperation betwifen districts t-hat are near enough 
together to cooperate arid jointly plan services. 

We will go one step furtiter. In California, the coWty may provide 
the services. The county may provide the service for' smaller 
districts that are not within these compacts. If you are large ^. 
enough to have your o^ri services, you have it. If you are large 
enough -to have a compact, you can have fit compact and have ^ joint 
services. If you are not in a joint seirvice, the county can help 
ya>u by taking care of your seirvices for you and' the county 'establishe 
cAasses, the county hires teachers, and the county comes in a^ sort 
^f.an in-between agency in the smaller di^stricts and provides the' 
services for you. 

The county can rent space, the ^county can build buildings, aind so <=' 
forth, and provide #some kind of service for you, if you can't do it 
yourself because you are too small. The county receives some sup- 
port', helps you support the program, and the county almost acts as 
a district, to receive support and give help to all these smaller 
districts that can't manage it for themselves. The county must^i^ve 
three or four rather large programs for trainable children because 
many of the smaller districts ar& not .in the compacts. They rdon't 
have enough children for their own program, but they can join to- 
gether and have a very effective program. 

Now, again, I realize that may not quite .fit where you are because 
of the population and mileage and open spaces and so forth. Buf'you 



get the idea, you get the spirit of it, and it's up^to you now to 
look at your own resources and see where thi^s might fit in. 

I am vrery fond of the Illinois program. We call it joint agreement s 
And the Michigan program. It' s conceived_ hy a -Azery genuine man who- 
Ideally tried *to help the State of Illinois get some services. What 
he asked the legisla.ture .to do is to mandate a planning meeting. 
If this is still going and I assume it is — every June or some 
time, the districts in a county must get together, by law, and 
they must have a meeting. It's mandated by law that they must have 
a meeting and, by law, they discuss whether they are going to get 
^ services to their handicapped children. They have to. talk about 
it. fhe law requires they come together and talk about it* 

Now the moment /ou come together and talk about it, the next thing 
follows is that, you do something. But it''s rather interesting. 
It marndates the meeting. Beyond that, it's up to you to try to get 
together and wo.rk out some joint agreements. 

What' I mean by joint agreements , they mean two or more districts-,^ 
just agreeing between themselves to work up some kind of special 
program. »'-Yoa offer this kind of program, I will offer this pro- 
gram. 1 need a half of a psychologist and you need a half of a 
psychologist. Between us we will have a whole psychologist, we 
hope.'' This sort of arrangement.- 

The services were — and I guess they are still permissive. Do 
it if you want to. You have already discussed your needs and let's 
hope you w^P^go on and do something about your needs. 

Two or more districts get together. They draw up a plan:- "We 
want to do this. We need one teacher of the MR. W<e want one 
psychologist, and we need one half-time sociologist," and so on. 
They describe what their needs are and simply plan what they have 
agreed on jointly. They submit^ that to the State and the State 
reviews the plan and the State reimburses them or supports their 
plan, if it's reasonable. 

This is good, wholesome local planning. You determine your need, 
you determine what you want between you, and the districts get 
together, two or more " districts. Maybe a whole county will get 
together and define your need^ and come up with a list of services 
you want and, if that's adequate, "We will support ycfu in it." 

In this case, they give a portion of the teacher's salary, and the 
. reason I like it is it's rather genuind, isn't it? You get toge- 

cther now and we will make you get together and you talk about your 

needs and come up with what you want. We will .try to help you 
carry out your plans. * 

6S 




In the State of New York they have something of this sort. The 
Illinois plan relates to handicapped children and the New York 
plan, I think, relates to a variety of services. 

A Board of Cooperative Educational Services, in the State of New 
York. I have had students who" worked in this plan. 

Now this Board deals with all kinds of special services that a 
single district may not care to provide alone. It will deal with 
regular supervisors, deals with mathematics teachers, and maybe 
one distritit needs a French teacher and another district needs the 
same teacher in the afternoon, and they^ go together \and get a Ian-, 
guage teacher. 

^ 

I think the Boards and schoql districts elect somebody for the 
General Cooperative Board, and the Board tries to see thjase special 
needs in a region or are^ are mdt. 

The State that Dr. Wirtz is from has a very elaborate system of 
cooperative ^programs. It's probably the ^m'ost elaborate State 
system on, programs of any State in the Ainion. I left ,tjie State 
now e^hteeri years ago and at that time they were just talking 
'about these intermediate or county progr&ns. Today every county 
in the State has a specialized program for handicapped children* 

In the county that I lived in — in Ann Arbor, you may know that 
the University of Michigan is in Ann Arbor; and Petoskey, eastern 
Michigan, where we both worked, that's the first department of 
Special Education in'the country. \ When I left there seventeen years 
ago, there wasn't a single person in county office that had even 
had any interest in Special Education. If * you went back tjiere to- 
day I suspect you wduld find twenty or twenty-five people/in the 
county in one capacity or another as itinerant teachersy supervi- 
sors serving the {population. This is how the system grows when you' 
get an administrative structure to work together. 

In Michigan they call it intermediate districts and I understand 
they are beginning to move away from thds somewhat. But this is 
the way it has worked. A district may be on^ or more counties. 
, Most of these districts are single counties. 

Now these intermediate districts may construct a building if they 
need to, or they can contract for space. They can provide super- 
vision. .They can build programs. They can even give programs, if 
the districts do not want to give them. You can have a specialist 
in the county office whOv. might be working with deaf and blind 
children, for example. Highly specialized program. They could 
* naturally give the service, or see that the service is provided in 
local districts and the money is* properly channeled to that local 
program.' Thfey xan pay for services that they want by buying those 
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services from the districts, or, 1 ^say, they can have their bwn 
program, That^s a fantastic program' in terms of gettii^g services 
to children, I don^t think theire^s a single State that l\as the 
coverage that the Michigan program has. W 

' i ■ ■ : ' 

But if you went into the State of Iowa, they have them all by 
counties, several counties operating together through kind of a 
joint board or county board or educationj^l council made up by 
chairmen of the tounty boards or county (superintendeiyts. Several 
counties can go together and decide theyl need a spee^ch clinician* 
These counties can yrork out plans of joiintly* supporting this speech 
clinician, 



/ 



Now a county in^'Iowa is "fairly good-sized, and you talked about a 
, fairly good-sized bit of . territory ; if you had t^hree or four coun- ^ 
ties operating, you got a fairly large /geographical area. Never- 
theless, they have got programs where Several counties will work^ 
together and they can pro- rate their cjbsts and they can employ /a 
supervisor if they need to, . ' 

Now I do nof know whether you have an^ regional programs, county 
|>rograms, or reservatioa^wide programs. I know that your geograjrih^ 
is different' and your population is very different, But/majiy areras 
in the country have profited from these joint arrangemefpt.s» 

Now the newest tl;iing on the horizon, of course, is Wgional ser- 
vices, regional service areas , Wisconsin Kas what Jthey call the 
Cooperative Educational Services Agency, Nineteen/ service areas 
and they wiped but the country offices,* This, I thought, was an 
amazing stroke of something!^, that you could wipe out the county 
offices, because they are fairly entrenched in our educational 
i system. County offices were abolished, divided the state in 
[nineteen regions. Now they didn't do this Just for Special Educa- 
ition. Don't let me mi's lead you. They did it. because they felt 
there were many, many kinds of services they must secure and there 
were man^^ many problems they mufet work together on, and they wanted 
a larger^ geographic unit 'to work on problems. The county is such 
an arbitrary unit, it's so limited in- itiany v/ays. But, given a full 
region we have a large enough population and so fojrth, and they 1 
had some rather interesting requirementls for these regions and: I I 
will go back to these Wisconsin regions\ in just a moment, \ 

Now Texas has ivhat they^ cal^l the Texas Riegional Education Service 
Centers, There are twenty bf them,. The\state of Texas was per- 
haps a little larger, twetityy service centers. Again, these 
serviqe centers are not |5ust\for Special education where you have 
the special services. Special Education i!^ like -^a component and 
usually these regional centers\can share personnel, such as special 
teachers, if they need to, ;The\y can do a lot of cooperative pur- 
chasing, which I am sure is very important, if you buy all your 
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paper towels at one time a«d supply all the schools in the^egion. 
They have all kinds of in-service Workshops for teachers, you^see, 
on a regional basis, and they can afford' to briilg in specialist^ 
and keep them three or four days and use them properly because 
they are serving a large population base. They can have their own 
materials centers and so forth. Their own instructional materials 
centers, and they get materials down where the teacher can use it. 
In no one district^ can yoii do that. , A county can hardly do it, 
but a region can. ^' 

Now going back to Wisconsin for a minute, I thought Wisconsin had 
an interesting criteria for establishing these regions. X don't 
know whaty kind of criteria you could have. . Try and get /the Navajo 
Reservation all in one region. I think the Hopis are J.n the middle 
of the Navajo .Reservation, arery't they? I don't know what kind of 
problems you /would have. 



Well , they didn't want more than^ twenty-five and I said, they wound 
up with nineteen,^ so they met that criteria. 



The boundary lines may divide districts operating higii schools and 
so forth. Agency teritory must be contiguous. We can understand 
that. They thought there shouldn^t be more than sixty miles radius 
in this; sixty miles in Wisconsin is some little distar^ce in mid- 
January. The ,s^ze of the territory, you see, was governed. 

They thought it should have at least twenty-five thousand pupils; 
gives you a nice operating base, doesn't it? I£ possible, they 
wanted an institution of highe\r learning within the region. What 
they are saying is this is the\ resource that the region must use 
and must hire their own training; hire their own services'^ into this 
college and the college must ti^ into use» I don't know how far 
they got On. that because, after all, they had ninete.en regions. 
Whether they can get nineteen regions, each one having a^ univer- 
sity, I would 'kind of doubt it, but it was a nice ambition, wasn't 

' . . , . ■■/ 

Now, if you want to look at the State of Wisconsin., that's the" way 
they divided it up. These noi;thern regiQns are^ rather large. 

Now there's a long administrative complex here. ^They have away 
for regions to get together ."^ elect the Boards for the region, andj 
the Board elects a coordinator for the regioA; just one coordina- 
tor for each region. He's paid out of State funds. His job is 
secure. You sure can hav^ a coordinator if you have a region and 
the local board, with the^ State picking him and he is paid out of 
the State funds and so forth* 



It's a coordinator's re^sponsibility in each i^egion to help this 
whole region get the kind of services they w^nt. He doesn't 
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provide these, he 
consultants to hav 
ir,< he 
and hire 
He's the coordina^tor. 



esn't have a big staff. He doesn't hire th^ / 
the come out of his of^iceji As understand 



assists the/dis|tricts within- the region to get together/ 
e consultants,: because he is not a. super-educational &'gi 



i'ncy. 



He's' the facilitator. 




Now, again, don/Vt be ^misled: I don't think these regionis were 
created for Sp^ial slducation. I am assttttiing" t|lgy weifia created" 
largely for oraer kinds of servicesi^ Maybe agticiHt;ural education, 
libraries, cot^ purchasing and so forth. Bi/t, whei?ever you get 
a region .lik^y^ this. Special Educatidn is usually on^ of the main 
concerns because $o,^ often you can't, dp thes^ tKiitgs alone. You 
need some k^nd o^ Cooperative program in o^der to accomplish th^m» 

,Now I am yfery much aware that'none of th4seinodels fit you very 
well. You are sparsely settled in the/FarWest. We still have to 
come up/x think, with a model that wc^ld fit in the Far We^st in 
the ispMted areas. I don't k-nc^ whether it's going to be tele- 
Vis iopj^r trav^Jl^lng seiTvices or airplanes or.what it is going to 
take^X It's going tx? take something a lit^tle more than most of 
thj^se programs embrace. ' / 

/ . 

is afternoon I am trying to talk more about this overall admini- 
ratlve framework. Again, I think it's up to you people to some- 
how or other put together the elements that seem to fit/your 
firogram. 

Dr . Wirtz : I would like to, at this point, try to tilk about a 
sequential development of services notl from the program point of 



view, of what you are doing in the classroom, but from what i's the 
simplest thing t© begin to meet the needs of hatidicappeld children 
and building on. thi^, to find a very complex, what you might find 
An, the most higf^ly soi'hisiticated areas. I would hop§ that you 
would be think-±ng how i:his kind of- a structure can be implemented 
in your own area at the^ present time. 

r" '■ > r 

I would say that probaMy the simplest thing, in terms of a pro- 
gram that you can possibly have, is some regular class teachers 
with some interest, some aptitude, and some skills in wprking with 
handicapped kids. And, if that's all you have got, it's a hundred 
percent better than just some regular class teacher without that 
interest an4 skill. This is, as a plan, a systematic plug into 
those teachers. 



Now, that's the^ simplest one. Obviously,' it's not the ^nswiBr for 
a lot of kind of k,ids, because if you> get a severly handicapped 
child, 'they probably cannot be taken care of adequately in a 
regular class. But, believe me, I would rather hav^ a regular 
class with a good sympathetic teacher than nothing at all. 



I am talking about school principals or superintendents or Area , • 
Offices who have sy^apathy fqr,^ and will guppdrt, whatf^'s going on 
in these regular classes. , You may have a teacher that goes tb 'a 
summer workshop, and l^ams something*;' And th^y <,tiry and th^iey can't 
,get support from the ^incipal; or, the principal can'^t get support 
from hi^ superinfeendeiit or Area'O^f ice?^ whatever it might be. It 
doesn't do a lot of /good to plug it in^^at this Iq^^JbI unless you are 
involved in this kycid of a pr&gram, - 

^So I would say, hfere, again, ^he next most complex administrative 
plan would be regular class teachers w:^th principals and Area o 
Office people yho are^ supportive of the operation. 



/ 
/- 



In our adding-on now "the next piece' ontni 

How many, kids j^om BIA schools go to State 



residential 
resTdential 



facilities, 
facilities? 



Does §nybo»( 



You irlean like a colo; 




this thing, the need for 

BIA schools 
ave' any f ^ures? 



Participant ; 

Dr. Wirtz ; The schopl for the deaf, or school for the blind, or an 
institution for the retarded, or something* of,, that nature. 

We have about fifty altogether. 
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PartiQipr^ant : 
Dr. Wirtz ; Navajo? ^ 

Participant ; About thirty-rfour is more correct. 



Dr . Wirt£: It's enough to illustrate the point that if^ you are 
talking about an overall plan *for Handicapped kids, this h^s to be 
plugged into the plan, because if you are go|mg to staff a child, 
maybe the only pl^ce that the kids can get an adequatg ^program is 
at ^ fetate residential ^^acility. That ^s where h6 ought to -be. 
That*s*part of the total, continual educational services £hat are 
available. . 

So, here again, ' "in^ a'^Xo^t'^^ resource we haive 

for some blind kids, fdr some deaf kids, for. some mentally retarded, 
so that has to. be plugged intb the thing. * . 

Now add the next f)iece, which I, for. lack of a better term, I call , 
them specially trained helping teachers; These* are the kinds of 
itinerant staff that Drmxf^d waa talking^ about this morning, and 
I hesitated to, put a lab^l on because sometimes the term "helping • 
teacher" is more acceptatole to a regular classroom teacher than some- 
body with a fancy title. Ve have to worry about those things. They 
re not so much of a threatWhen they come in. I 



1 



But these are the kinds" of pe^Egp^e that will come in and work with 
regular class^^teachers, work with children, and^so on. 
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The next thi^ig I would add (before I add special classes) would be 
some of these Wnds of pepple who nlove around and wotk^wlth other 
teachers. * ^ - , 

Next, I would add on these specially trained teachers. These are 
* the people who are trained in the specific* areas of handicapped 
children, and ,1 haven't specified whether eft? not* they are going to 
be resource rooms, such as we talked about thi$ mornfng, or special 
classes. It might be both ways. But, this, to me, in terms of th^ 
pecking order would be a lowerj priority for ^adding staff than these 
j^tinerant Jcinds of people. \ ^ , 

. Then, if I were going to add a next piece, I wouW want somebody to 
coordinate the 'various efforts. Now. they may operate — if you are 
large enough; they ma^ operate out of a superintendent's of fide, 
-which I ^uess ge^s plugged in here somewhere. 

If, however, you a^e a large enough school district, of course,' you* 
. can get^^ltia t coordinator plugged in" at this level, it it's a smaller 
opera^t^ion you might want to plug it in a^ a|f Area level to cover a 
much wider range ^ ' You were talking about the problems of rural 
'^areas and the need for geographic pulling together or using a wider 
geographic area,' and \t might be appropriate to plug^it i*n at an * 
Area Off ice, « • ^ ' 

But, .someone who can make sure that; there^'are these people iil the 
right spotjs, can giVe them the ^sSj^port they need, and make sqre they 
have access to new materials and all this kind of thing. ' 

I\gue§s the next piece I woi/ld add would be what I call the ancillary 
,_pers6nfiel. Now, you know, "i'f" this person is broadly 'trained, ;he can, 
, "do some of the things., that either the psychologist or the social 

worker might do. But, as you get larger, he becomes generalized, 

and you hare specialists to do ^hese kind of jobs. 

, . .. 

Now these ai^ci 1 lary. personne 1 I talk about are* necessary for doing, 
^th(5se particular things. ■ Tbey a Is© work in the schools. That's 
aside from just evaluation.. They provide a^jdirect service. t:o the 
teachers. They are* avai labie on call from teachers. 

The next piece I would add is what I have /called, I guess, spe.cialist.- 
supervisor. These might be supervisors just of the program for 
mentally retarded^ or /ust of the program for speech the'^apy, or j 
whatever else ip might be. ^ ^ - 

But; as I say, you^ have got to be a fairly sophisticated, fairly 
gODd-sized operation to support all these kinds of people* 

Now t^e last piece I woul^ add would be the thing t was taflCing^ 
about this morning, "the e,ducational diagnostic prescription clinic,"* 
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Operating again either out of the superintendent's office or Area 
Office. But they would pull together^ as you .see, and the coordin- 
ators, tbe ancillary personnel, the specialist supervisor, and all 
the teacher staff, and this is the one that writes the prescrip- 
tion. When you got all those pieces, then you have what I would 
call the complete organizational structure for* school services for 
handicapped kids. . , , ' » ° 

Participant : That last square you put in, is that the university? / 

Dr. Wictz s' Yes. You might contract for some of *this*; but I' 
wouldn't wane to eliminate having these other people involved in 
it. , But, ^thei^ may be expertise at a university, sure. In fac^t, 
the psyqhalt)gist might be a person. who is full-time that you contract 
for a part of his time, for .example. Various school districts can 
ikirre: a medical doctor on a part-time basis. He mi'ght be operating 
out of a univefsity hospital. , . v 

This is-prgbably the^ cheapest way you can" buy some of these services. 

But, what I would avoid would be having this type of thing operate 
..as '^an isolated unit,- apart from the schools themselves. .1 think it 
.has to' be under the control of the school, with school people' 

involved, * be cause -the input .that you .want in making placements on 

children, can be ignored* if they operate independently. 

* ■/ -. • ' 

Participant ! In terms pf numbers, ^o you have a number ^ students 
to be served,^ total population? Do you have a staffing pattern ' * 
like, one coordinator for five' thousand cliildren,* or one psychologist 
for two thousand? Da you have a recommended' stalEfing^ pattern? 
That^s for any kind of special servi'ces. * 

D£. Wirtz ; Michigan, has an interesting thing in tJEieir regulations. 
They will reimburse' the school district, for example, for one 
school psychologist fbt every two thousand studentsy or' one social 
worker for every two thousand students.*^ These are^ regular* class 
studies. A»percentage of handicapp^ci coming out 6f that ^ill 
warrant paving that particular person. 



I^articipant ; 



To what^ extent will they reimburse you? 



Dr. Wirtz ;v They are relmbursit\K the local districts' $8, 100 if they 
mefet that particular criteria. '/^^ut, they* haven't got- enpugh to pay 
off in that. They ^re paying of f Nabout sixty percent thi's year. 

Participant ; One of the States, that »^ done a lot of research in 
this is Texas, and it|soome up with a^ State plan that was just 
passe,^ by the legislature, so it is legislated as a State' plan and;> 
it has a lot of mechanical formulas in it*r In other words, fjDX 
every ten Special Education teachprs^, there mu^t -be a Supervisor.-, 
for every* seventy Supervisors, there must be \^n^ Educational • 
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Coordtnator. Each local district must organize into a cooperative 
board with a minimum base of threeT' thousand kids. If you want some 
glace to look for a mechanical system^ this is one. Just by 
writing the' State Department of ^Education you can get a copy of it. 

Dr. Wirtz ; I think it's important to know this. The best legislation 
we have, and' the best regulations, are those that give the* schools 
the greatest freedom to function with the'needs of the ^local school. 
When I see laws, tor example, that say, "to be eligible for a class 
for mentally retarded you have got to be between fifty and seventy- 
five I#Q., and if yow have seventyr-six you are out, if you have 
forty-five you are Out/' this' teU^ me one thing: The professionals 
who are working inr^iat""^rea don't do their job very well.. They 
did so many things that were in violation of good education,^that 
somebody blew the whistle on them. The States that are probably 
.becoming more c-reative in their programs are those that are y 
eliminating the formula mechanism kind of thing. But, as y6u ^• 
develbp compete^it people in these slots, then 1 think we oi^ght to 
give them the right to operate professionally on the best information.' 

It' takes a,^J.ong time* to change a^law, and it^s almost as bad to 
change a regulation. Some ot you' have struggled with changes in 
regulation: OncO' you get it in, it's like blinders. Then, when a 
new reseclrch projoct comes out that shows maybe something ought to , 
be changed,., then you have to struggle to change the regulation, 
but, if you filled it i*n so it is flexible, ioitially, and rely on ^ 
the expertise of the people, you have a better chance of running 
the program. ' 

r v' 

Participant : I wanted tcV ask BIA. a question, and. the Civil' 

Service regulation and Llie manudl :* Is there a flexibility enough to 
work something oi this ^<^ture? " . , ^ 

Participant r I think so. The limitations that you run into go back 
to w.hat we were ta'lking <ibout this morning in, terms of how many folds 
can you get in a blanket in terms^ hi funds. The thing 1 like about 
this is the sequential deve lopment :* ^ ' 

* »■ . . 

You said it you could only do this, do this. ' And, go as far as you 
can. But as fcar as the legislature aspects, it is wid'e open for * 
this, within fund limitations. ^ * ' " ' - *• 

Participant : I don't quite understand the order that you built » 
that 'v|p. 'To me it would look like evaluation and prescriptiop clinic, 
should come first, or at least simultaneously with any of the ' . 
others. » " / ' \ ' > • 

• Dr . Wirti' rX^ I would assume' that if you are plugging in at this level, 
for example ,\ you will then probably have to c-ontract for some ot 
thes6 other k\nds of 'services. You obviously don't put a child in a 
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spot over here' without having some sort af diagnosis of him.' ^ou 
may not develop the. clinic, itself, as an integral part of ourrown 
operation at that point. I think that comes fairly late, becau^ 
this is an expensive operation. 

Participant; So you were suggesting that up* until such point as 
you hav^ such a large operation that you can actually fund yqur own 
diagnostic clipic, that it should actually be contracted? 

££• HiEtl- ^ vant to contract. No, I am not suggesting you do 
without it. That is a very good point. ' 

Participant ; Sort of looks like yoa were going to start out with 
•the specially. trained teachers. Lt looks like that's sort of ' 
backwards. 

££• Wirtz; When I put this clinic together, 1 have dotted lines ' 
continuing to all of these things, and each of these' has a hand in. 
the diagnosis. 

Dr. Lord; 4^so, I think diagnosis is inherent in the way we think. 
I told you this morning that Special Education begins with a problem* 
We have to find the probleQi; ' This is the way we think, you know. 
Some of ,this diagnosis the teacher and by resource help and part- 
time psychologists and so forth, s<^ that diagnosis is involved all 
the way along. We are talking here about a level* pf sophistication, 
you see? It's wherre you are concentrating a lot of diagnost^lc^^ 
resources together. ' . ' 

You always begin with a diagnosis and work from that. It may not b^ . 
adequate, Ojut at least yqu begin with a diagnosis. 

Dt. Wirtz: This attitude, though, this thing that I am ti7ing to ^ 
emphasize here, I can't emphasize it too much; at whatevet level we 
are talking about. Samu^Laycock developed a^ description of , ^ / 
attitude toward handicapped people, and he had essentially three 
levels: The first level was what I would call an outright rejection 
of handicapped people. This is the kind of reaction you get if you 
see a sevete cerebral palsied person- comitig down the street. I have 
seen people across the street so they don't have to walk next 
to them. ' It really makes them creepy to be near handicapped people. 

Blind people affeqt some people this way.-- This is not really an 
acceptance. , v ' . ^ 

The second level that Dr. Laycock talked about was* what I would call 
almost a superficial acceptance. It's a kipd of acceptance. that you 
get when you make a pitch for funds, for example. You know, they 
Want some money for muscular dystrophy or something for United Fund 
or sonjipbody^ is passing the Jiat. Chances are I can get everyone of ^ 
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you to put in a dollar for handicapped kids. I^ot doing it is like 
being against motherhood 'and the fl^g. But that's a v^hj super- 
ficial type of acceptance. But, probably nine fry percent of the 
United States is at that level. This -is easy enough to see. We 
ought to. do something for handicapped kids, but when we give them 
an education and spend the mopey for it, well^ will you give (shem 
a job? Will you assist them all these kinds of things? Get 
them down where the hair is short and that's a different story. 

The thixd level is what I would call a complete emotional acceptance 
of handicapped people. They are accepted because they are people* 
They have- the same needs', the some aspirations, and they want to be 
like other people. There is such a thing that we sometimes say we 
'ought to' makp handicapped peopl^ normal : It's impossible. We can 
*make good handicapped* people andVwe may make them lousy normal 
people. But, this idea is what Ue ought to be aiming at and this is 
wherc^ I think most of us professionals try to influence pebple'to 
get a little closer away from the\complete acceptance of the school 
toward intellectual and emotional \acceptance of people and viiere I 
am interested in the "think attitude" at all levelsV\It doesn't 
happ^en overnight. You keep plugging away. ' • / 
" ' \ ' ' * ■ 

. Participant ; Do you have^ anything, \any idea of sympathy and empathy? 
Couldn't you say tha^t some 'teachers nave too much sympathy for the 
handicapped?^ ^ ' ' ^ 

Dr . Wirtz ! Yes. I don't want>^sympathy. The Lord knows that would 
kill them off -quicke^ than anything else. We had a residential school 
for handicapped kids and you had to fight the Clubs off. Everyone' 
wanted to/#ome in an(} give them a party\or do something fOr these 
"poor handi'bapped kids." Qne night I overheard, they were planning^ ^ 
to take the kids to the citcuS^ Two of the boys (they- were about 
eleven) were talking. .One was saying to the^other one: "You going 
l^to take any spending* money?" 

"No. They buy everything for us." ' ■ . ■ ^ 

At .that point I wanted to tell that. Club, "Don't buy them anything., 
Th^y have to^ learn, when they want something, that they are going to 
have to pay for it." Because we do these kinds of things until they 
are young adults and suddenly we throw them out £p the world, and 
nobody gives a damn about them« \ 

\ - 

I think of another girl, she was a sixteen-year 61d\cerebral palsy 
girl, ahd we went down to a local store to buy_soitte thaterial. One 
of the teachers was working with her, and she was^pretil:^^ severely \/ 
.involved. The man who was running the store refused to take any 
money* He wanted to make a contribution. So the teacher caMed 
me. She said: "WhAt should! do?". I said at thife po^nt, "Let 
it go. Bring „it back." 
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So I went down to the store to see him, and I said, •'Now, look, when 
1 send <5omebody down here to buy, for crying out loud, take her 
money because she^ s sixteen, you know. And next year she's going 
to be out living an independent Life, we hope, and nobody is going 
to give her anythirig at that point.'' I said, ''If you want to do 
something, 'take her money and give it back to me and we will put 
it in a slush fund and use it for something else for the school 
This is the kids themselves that have to learn that they are goit^g , 
to be independeift , and you, don't do it with sympathy, but empathy, 
yes, ufiderstanding their problems; but, sympathy, no.-. 

Participant : The BIA is so structured that people in these echelbns 
are worried about authority and maybe this thing that you have on 
there would work because-- ^ 

Dr > Wirtz ; Well, isn't that partly what thisr meeting is aoutJ? " \ 

Participant ; Yes, it is. \ 

Dr . Wirtz : I am hoping that I am making a little bit of a dent 
somewhere along^ the line. , \ 

. ^ ■ ' ■ • ^ . ' .' 

Participant : As guinea pigs, look, at ^this structure and regardless 
of how' flexible the progr^am, we seem to' illuminate the problem.. 
But this structure ejcists and it's hard to close anything because 
they are afraid of authority. 

Dr. Wirtz t T'to not naive enough Co assume that everything is going 
to change^ overnight. It isn't. I figure if I dan save five percent 
of the world, then I have^ made my qontiribution. That's why I am ' 
interested in this attitude thing, again* Because the sheer fact 
that the principal is willing to listen to somebody. whfo' s got an 
idea, and support him. He doesn't have to do it'but if he can at 
lejast su|)port somebody with an idea, that's all it takes to get the 
thing started. ^ ' J 

Most of these good programs have been started by creative, interested 

hard-driving kinds^of people who ai^e working Vith kids, and all 

they need is 'someone to hold their hands qnce in a while. Thank you. 

We are privileged, this afternoon to have with us Dr. Marian Barefoot, 
who, as I indicated earlier, is director of Special Education for 
the Albuquerque schools. She^s going to brief us on what we are 
going to be' seeing tomorrow and give us some more information. I 
will ttirn it over to -you. 

Dr. Barefoot ; ^ You won't be in any doubt about wl^it I am going to 
talk about: It^s Special Education. But when you Say a child is 
in Special Education or needs Spec^^al Education, that doesn't 
really tell^ you anything. 



J[o a greart many.pebple, Special Education deans "mentally * * 
^?retarded.'» Many times they find out a child was in Special 
Educjatioifi and this is immediately what: they th^nk: "He must be a 
retarded child/' ' " *^ 

But we are many, many years beyond that now; * ^ . * 

Special Education is different in different States, in different 
cities, and different systems and different schools inside of a 
system; even between classrooms in the same school setup. It isn'^t 
the same anywhere. Some places it includes the, gifted. In our 
State, 4t cannot include the gifted because we are given no funding 
for the gifted program. But*, being different is being special and Ik 
we use the words "special child" much more than we do any other 
term, and ah exceptional chil<^ can be anywhere frvpm at low trainable 
to an emotionally d^i^turbed, to highly gifted: All the deviations 
^ from just an 6rdina*ry normal child, if thei^jB is such a person, / 
^ because there is none. There has to be a variation t^'o come up with 
the normal child. ' . ^ 

i ^ ■ ' ■ ' \^ : 

Now we don't piTe^iend th^t we can help every child^that* ha& difficulty 
in learning. But, we do try verjt hard within the existing laws in 
Qur State to help as many as we can with the dutrent funding we " « 
have, with the staff that we have, and the time that' we have. 
Special Education cannot be hurriedly done from the beginning to 
the end. ' 

From the referring by the t'e.acher or the parent, clear down through 
all the differertt people who contribute to it, to wha't the teacher 
does in the cla^room, it involves time. - . 



Now to give you an idea how big an operation I an; talking about, 
there are a hundre'd and thirty-eight people work:^ng full-time in 
Special Education here. We have a total school population of * 

""^ightyrthree fe^ousand childreri, and' that is not very many people. 
In the EMH, which means "educationa]|^ly mentally handicapped," there 
are twenty-six special education teachers in elementary schools. 
There are seventeen in junior high and middle schools and there's 
a little variation here because we are trying some experimental 
arrangements and grouping of grades ^nd some of our junior high 
schools are seven, eight, nine., and some are six, seven, and eight. 

.The plan i^ to be only seventh and eighth, so we have Special 
Education in sixth, seven tjti, and eighth in the junior highs ahd 
some in the seventh, eighth, and ninth junior highs. 

In the senior high level), in the nine high schools • there" 
persons who work in Special' Education. Next year there 
sev§n. If w^" get enough funding to be\able to put it in, 
seventh one would be there, and two of ^Kose are ^our-year 
schools and they have a ^separatia ninth grade. We aim; at 
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pre-vocational work in the three ye^ars of high school. It's all 
vocationally oriented and,fsre will talk later about hbw they organize 
and teach those classes. 



Then we have the trainable mentally- retarded, I don't ;like to use 
that term at all. Thankfully, our State does have an IQ in it, but 
$.he train able a re fl- Inf lower, than the educable, although the line 
is very shaky. But her$ we have ten persons in a special separate 
school called Buena Vista Center, 

Now the next one you will find is hQme-?bounc} s^eivice., which is our 
very oldest service. When I first came here there wasn' t, anything 
but the home -boun^^serv ice and a class at the juvenile county 
detention *home, 'There's all the Special Education there was. 

That's for students with physical or emotional disabilities, not 
for mental retardation in any shape or description, A child ^nay be 
mentally retarded and be. in it, but he has tp have a physical or 
emotional handicap, Bes.ldes that, it says he can't go to S"chool 
and there are eight teachers there and the resource ^rooms are new. 
this year, * -v f . 

There are ten resource rooms in elementary schools and we tr-ied one 
in junior high, f We hadn't heard of one in ar junior high and we 
wanted to try it and find out how it worked, -The ten"* in elementary, 
we think, are very successful. In fact, we think every elementary • 
schools should have one, - 

\ ■ V - - " ■ * ^i- * . . 

Then ij^e^iiave six teachers working in le'arning facfilities. Four are * 

lekrnfr^ specialists Who take children from the regular classroom 

for whatever length of time they seem to need to diagnose not just 

£heir abilities and disabilities, but ^also to fit materials and 

equipment to that child's needs. When they think they have them on 

the right track th,ey send them back to the regular classroom with 

his materials and ^equipment, . ' • . • 

We have two of those,- Needless to say, 'they are federally financed 
because they don't have ADM (avefage daily attendance) • We have 
three for hearing, all secondax:y Fevel, We provide a speech clinician 
for them, , ; - ~ . 

* * • 

Last year we prpvided a tutor, also, but it didn't seem to work out 
very successfully and we weren't sure "it was worth the money we spent. 

Socially maladjusted (which igeans the delinquetit, pre-delin^juent, 
truant children who are really in social trouble) we- only have four 
-classes in a separate school T The school is called Esperanza, We 
are t;hinking of changing the name because a small private school in ' 
town has taken the name of Esperanza arid people are confusing our 
sometimes very bright, delinquent child, with a very low trainable 
child, 

. ■ '- • * ^ . . ■ ' 
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We range from administrative to supervisory to evaluation to 
consultant: You name it, we do it. Except I never get into the 
supervisory consultant any more. But we have; we are divided into 
three areas now, and each with its own superintendent and its own 
separate staff, 

• ' . ■ %• \ 

There are six area coordinators of Special Education; Two in each 
area. and they have very definite duties, too. 

We have one principal pf the Esperanzal School on arrangements with 
the ather trainables. We have one supervisor of the center for- 
trainables, and We have one consultant,! who is a liaison consultant 
between trainable and educable. Many of you will recognize this 
as a new idea because it ' s difficult , oi the borderline, to know 
whether a child is. And after six months of working with him you 
may find your original diagnosis was totlally wrongs 

* I 

We have ofie full-time counselor at Esperinza. We have, one fu^il- 
time nurse at the Center and eleven special commissions, whicK^^ 
far too few, and eight of .those are federally financed. Seven av^, 
U.N.M. interns in the Centers in our schodl. We work rather closely^v 
with the university. There are seven or eVght classrooms and^;W«-. V 
draw in ATM money on them, but the university >rafi put gradviate" 4 
students as interns working in certain rooiAs with Spepial Education ^ 
children. - « 



The total staff, then, is a hundred and fifteen teachers, eleven 
specialists, and tweb^e others. 



Of "that hundred and fi 
ei^ht speecli. 

*I wa'nt to go back and 
tion. You probably *ca 
That referral ordinari 
*found out that a child 
regular school. Now f 
a parent. ^ut many p^ 
capped, are totally un 
he starts to school an 
c an * t do . 



fteen, six are federally financed and the 

talk alDOut how a child gets in special educa- 
11 it the same thing I do\ A referral^ system, 
ly comes from a classroom Iteacher who has 
cannot do the work that is of£ei^ed in a 
reqt^ently at age six and sA/en, it comes from 
rents^;, especially of the high educable hatidi- 
aware that their child has 5\ handicap unt/il. 
d all the other children can\do things h( 
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Afte'r the end^f*six months they still are dbdng 
things.* We aXmost'tiever take a first grader (six yeaVs ol^y int 
an EMH class. It^s too hard, to know when a child is sVx #years c 



more advanced 
I to 

-years old 

whether he * s a little slow in developing. We would 'pr^^ he stay 
in first grade with all the help he can get.' And, trta\ second 
grade, come into Special Education. If, at the enti of a\year with^ 
a regular classraom teacher he still shows sigHi^an,d is tested and 
Evaluated as being EWH, we will put him in then and that 
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service. We fe^l a great" deal of care needs to be'tiaken. 



Now, there are- a lot of dif fe,rent kinds of evaluation that go on. 
Usually for the trainable mentally handicapped child, the parents 
know it arid often a prelimiijary evaluation has Silready gone on in 
some clinic or some psycholpgist some place else where the parents 
have gone for help. Sometimes what he gets from his family doctor 
was good and sometimes it isnlt,' It depends on how well-trafned 
that family doctor is in recognizing both handicapped children and 
working with the parent of a handitapped child' because , frequently, 
our older pediatricians did not have any training in this. Our 
modern pediatricians, thankfully, I found out from the medical 
school, are getting training and w6rking with the parents of 
handicapped children and particularly the retarded child, the 
educable. 

. \ " - ■ • " 

Now, there is a"^ s6^t of coinmittee that functions, but frequently 

it doesn't meet at \^he same time. Buth for the trainable and for 

the educablfe. We ha\e to have the referral from the teacher, which 

authmatically carries^-che original teacher ' s approval, if any. 

/We have to have the approval of the principal of the school. If 
the child hds been in school (and all the educable have) the prin- 
cipal has to approve tftat he agrees with the teacher's diagnosis. 
Then it goes to an Area Coordinator, who goes out and evaluates 
that child and gets a narrative, and a technique report from t^he 
classroom teacher as to why she thinks this child may be retarded. 
They contact the child's school nurse about the health records arid 
what we knoW about him and all that: His hearing tests, his vision 
testg, and all these things 'are collected. Then they jcome back and 
the two coordinators consult with each other, 

0 

Now up until the last two years I was Involved in every elementary 
child. But, now it's under the area. We are just too big for it all 
to go thr6ugh one cen4:ral office any more. But we. have to have the 
approval of these other people first. Then we go back and get the 
parents' consent. We have riot yet forced a child jLnto a Special 
Education class.. It hasn't Been necessary for thi^s reason; we have 
all the children tjiat we cpn finance without forcing a parent to 
J put a cl^ld in. , 

When you get in the area* of the emotionally disturbed, you have a 
totally different ^ort of problem to\work out and we do. give an 
intelligence test here, but we don't thii\k it's very valid; We 
wa,nt to know where ^that phild is ^¥unptioning. It giyes us insight 
into some of th^se failures because, usually, he is failing in 
school. — . ^ 

We do a workup that involves a variety oE'^tests. It! near\^. always 
involves what ^^ calf^he Bender-Gestalt , apperception, draw 
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picture, man, tree, and how-1-i.eel sort of a questioitijaire. 

Then there's another questionnaire or two that we were using — We 
used some academic tests. If he* has had the school's SWEEP aca- 
demic tests,, we get those scores. One of the Area Coprdinators does 
a complete workup on all of this with a narrative anecdote 'from the 
teacher and if there's a school counselor from the school--now most 
of our elementary schools except Title I schools don't have school 
counselors — we wish they all did, it would be simpler — everything ' 
we can fiad out we put together and it has to be well' done , or we* 
wish we had. • 

One day a. week we have a consulting psychiatrist. We have had him 
for twelve years, ever since I have been in the administrative end 
of Special Education. He passes on these. If he does not feel 
convirvi::ed--and frequeritly he dpesn't--he sees the* child and patents. 
Eve.ry child that goes in an emotionally disturbed class" must have 
psychiatrlc^approval. You would be surprised at the occasional 
parent who thinkgi it's a statics symbol to have 'an emotionally 
disturbed child. "This is difficult to believe, but it ha^pensr 
We have had six-year-olds who have been brought to us and the"^ 
parents referring him as emotionally disturbed before, he ever starts 
to school. After we examinee .the. child we think we have a spoiled 
brat on our hands and we s^y,^^Try it •In the first'* grade and if he 
can't make it, then come back to us.'' Do you know, we hav^ never 
heard from any more of those again* They make it in the first 
grade. Nobody but the parent thinks they are disturbed. I would ^ 
irather a teacher told me he was disturbed. You have to see him in 
a group before you really know. 

Now some children are so disturbed they never try to come to public 
, schools and we take care of that. SpjiLa-^of them are sent to private 
schools. 

The hearing hartdicapped must have a recommendation from 'the physician 
specialist in Hearing disorders and sometimes you call thoseotolo- 
\gists and sometitties they are called audiologists. Bat, he has to 
be a medical specialist saying this child has a hearing handicap 
ievere enough that he cannot profit from the regular classroom 
Sufficiently arid thast needs^ to be in the^special class for heading 
hi^ndicapped. Tbosa classes.haVe central amplification: Very 
powerful custom built, in the classrooms. We also hav^ Wireless 
wh\ere there's a unit that the teacher wears and the dhild v^iirs 
on^ that they tan take to a regular classroom and associate in a 
regular classroom and still hear, and many children who have never ^ 
heard, hear for the first time on^»our amplif idation eqi^dpment. 
■ \ ' . ' ) ■ • .^ . 

The physically handicapped is a tremendously expensive service. If 
you stop and look -at the physically handicapped, they would extend 
from first grade through "the twelfth grade. There must be an aide 
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in the class because these » children have to have individual physical 
attention as well as individual curricular attention. That is a 
special class; ^it must be. «> 

Now the learning disabilities are given many varieties of tests, and 
our different evaluation people use different ones. We frequently 
start out with a simple test to find out the reading Isvel in 
relation to th^ir intelligence level. One of our guidelines is that 
if a chi^ld is achieving far below what his intelligence level shows 
him to be, he 4s a possible learning disability child. We don't 
take a child that doesn't score around eighty ^'O ninety on some 
tests in those classes-rwe don't want EMR chilflren in those classes. 
That doesn't mean thatr-Their whole list, the Wechsler intelligence 
scale for children, will come out eighty, but suppose his performance 
in a hundred and five and his verbal, is' down to sixty, or vice 
versa: He is going to have a low score, but there's potential or 
he wouldn't have scored. We have to have something to show as a 
potential before we put them in there. Needless to say, we have a 
long, long waiting list of childreli whose parents want'them in, who 
are not succeeding in regular school, are not mentally retarded or 
physically handicapped, and usually wind up emotionally disturbed 
eventually if they don't get some help.- 

There are select sections of those tests that are appropriate. They 
give them some^f Kephart ' s motor coordination motor perception. 
But bef Qxe-tJe get through we Itnow ^he works, and that ' s * important . 
can*not place them all. One area has seventy-seven children on 

a waiting list right no;w. : 

■, ' . . . ' ^.'^ 

The home-bound have to have a physician's signed statement that 
this child cannot go to school and why. He has to be out 'as long 
as five weeks from the time we get(\tl:^t statement, because it^akes 
a couple , of weeks to set up a good horqie-bound program. He can have 
an emotiojial disability, such as a school phobiia, and we have quite 
a few of those, and that must be a psychiatri^^t ' s recommendation. 
We don't intend to do home-bound service because some mother doesn't 
want bo get her child up and get him to school every day. He has 
to have a disability. Many, ,many parents don't want to^ clean up 
their hOjMse, and so they do'^h't want home-bound, either. 'We haye 
difficulties there. / 

This year our most prevalent* is accidents: Motor scooter accidents, 
bicycle accidents, automobile accidents. We had one teacher the 
first semfester ha/d eley^' children and every ^qne had a broken leg 
or broken arm. ThiTs^^the first yfear it was quite this, bad and I 
would guess^otir second nighest^ is ^ofeional. ' ^ * 

Now Esperanza is a different thing. Esperanza is the children who 
are socially maladjusted. We have a placemfe-nt committee--! am the 
ch^rman of* It — and a [coordinator of guidance in the whole system 
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is oa-it. The director (|of special services, who >is our 
guidance and nursing and Special Education is on it. The consulting 
psychiatrist is on it and the principal of Espe^ania School, who 
knows whether they have room for a ceortain type level and so on of 
that child, is on it. We meet pnce a week and we pass individually 
on every single child that goes in. Ue have a/waiting list now.. 
We hope to add another teacher next year, a.nd^maybe two, but we 
don^t have ne'ar enough room. , . 

Needless to say, Special Education costs money. 'One of 'the big' 
reasons is thd size of the classes. Our S,tate legally limits it 
to five to fifteen children. We find twelve children reasonably 
normj^l for an elementary retarded class. It>^js too much f or* train- 
ables. They should not -be more, than ten. It's far too* many* for 
emotipnaily disturbed and disabled. If we get^p to ten emotion- 
an3^,.-<ii:sturbed children in a classroom, we have traouble. We know 
we need about eight. ' ' „ 



This means that oiir money^ comes usually oh units of twelve, which 
cuts the money. I could estimate from my own experience in ter\ 
years of this that it does cost around twelve hundred ^pilars, ort 
an average, per child, and that doesn't Count transportation. 
Supposedly tr'ansportatibn is under different funding from'anything 
else, but we never have 'enough in Special Education* Practically 

'®y®ry fe^stai project I "write, I put in something for transportation. 
One thiryg that you migl:\t like my opinion on, if it's worth anything, 
N^^^what kind of '.teacher do you put in Special Education? As I was 
saying^to a gentlepfian jast before we start^d^ sometimes this is the 
person wlio^ started out in the fipst place to be a Special Education" 
teacher andjgot their training therfe. Frequently , it is a success- 
ful teacher, f p; refer ably elementary, but we can ha^e^'^somi^ secondary, 

ykic^a^ become i^ntere&ted j^n specialties, Special difficulties and 
disabilities ahd^'goes backhand gets the training. You, can't say . .v 
that eithei| ane is the best. Sometimes your very best teacher 
taught tweAty years in the regular classroom, or ten, or fifteen. 
Spmetimes pne of your best teachers will be a person who has never 
taught a regular classroom. . X 

^>>r:eal}.y would like for them all to have at least one year with 
norrri^^Lchildren so they cou$ld understand a little more about what 
"normaU^xi^ about. ^ Yoy can study the textbooks a 11^ you want to., 
but you. dorHt orders tan d children until you have 'dealt with them. 
That textboc^kVhild is not always a reality. They may learn some- 
thing thit they ban apply^ to children later, but I wouTd like for 
them to know a norriiM child at some point. 
\ ■ ' . ' 

Now ypu may- ;not agree on\^l;e order I have .these/ in, and I' don't 
agree with all" of it. r But',, ^hiitnber one, for me,/ is stability. No 
matter Vhat other attributes the teacher may have, she can't be an 
unstable person in a classroom or dealing with youth or oth^r 



people. It 's^ very difficult to produce good .teaching with an 
urjLstab^lig^ pfej-son'. . » 

Number two has been menti^gd here today, and that's "acceptance 
of all children, *f no matter what is wrong, no m'^tYeF'lJHat their 
disability, no matter what their colir, no matter whether they are 
green, pi^?ple*, or polk^dot. No matter what their parentage, no 
matter what<j,feheir religion, no matter what they are. If a teacher 
cannot accept all, she does not belong in Special Education. 



Now I would say, some^ trainings A teacher has to know a little 
about t;eadhing and has to have, in my mind^ "preferably some 
specialized training. But, /it may be given later, an<J sonvetimes 
you have a i^atural. We haip one this. year. ^ We have a young man^ 
teaching fian etyibt^lonaliy disturbed x:lass, and*'if he isn't natural, 
I never saw one. He relates tD teachers,, parents, thA rest of Us, 
doctors, physicians,, psychiatrists--you name it and he handles his 
children. We do require in' New Mexico, for afl teaching certifi- 
cates in Special Education, twenty-four hours teaching minorities. 
It might overlap with your other teaching certif ideates. 

We do have a temporary certificate only for successful te'achers. 
If a person comes directly out of college, theV can't get a tem- * 
porary. They are supposed to hav^ had gucce^sful teaching before ^ 
they can get a temporary. Every year, then^ they have to take-^ kt 
least two courses, which is approximately six hou^, until they 
are' thirough. tt isn't^such an onerous thing. 

Number four, I would put warmth. W you can't be warm to children^ 
it would be very hard to work wit^ them. Now warmth and the next* 
one are not the same , thing and I hesitate t6 put one? above the^ot:her, 
but I believe warmth would come fi-rst. A warm per^pnality to^ivrajid '-^ * 
children. ' ' 

Number five is humor. You better have a sense of- humor if you are 
going to work with these children. You bet,ter be able to see the 
funny side of everything and teach them to seg^the fu.nny side ,of 
something. Their idea of humor, if they are rfetarded^is not 
going to be the same asi'othe.r children. But you better, understand 
it and know something about it. That's 'the saving grace»of a' 
Spacial Education teacher: the ability to look on 'some parts of 
her worker with humor* - \ ' x ' 

I think it takes a good deal of physical stamina to work with Special 
Education children, an<i many ^ our teachers work on their physical 
condition in order to be able to s^and the rigors of working with 
the children with handicaps all da^ Ic^ng. Of course, it/takes it 
for all teaching, anyway. When you might have^ a very varied teach- 
ing skill,' you may get a classtoom of children all ten years old,^ 
all with*an I.Q. that lo^ks about alike, ^and you have ten different 
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levels of children to work with. You must have a variety of skills 
to work with these dlffe'rent people. 

next one is 'th* ability to individualize.'' Even if you are . 
Working about the same level, to individualize with the child's 
needs by his interests,' by* the way he learns best If he liaarQs ' 
best with his' eyes, teach him with hi^s eyes. "Work on his ear^ .at 
the same time^ Bat you have to be able' to individualize 
*everyt4\ing. ^ 

Now number nine. You may ffeel that automatically teachers do, but* 
^they don^tv and that's the ability to work with parents and other' 
agencies.'. I thirik there are. a good many teachers who are fine 
with children, and yOu bring-%he parents in and the^get upset and 
they don't kno\f how to deal with the parents and they* don't^krtow 
how to tell tbem the Special Education needs. The Special Education 
tefcher must work with parents and you can't teach a^child^in a few 
hours that hej s ixx school to deal with a life that has problems in 
it and thAt child has to d;ccept his problem and live*- with it. So 
you have to be able to work with his parents. 

Now the last one'is definitely n^t last: It is the one that is 
interwoven in all the others, and'^'fehat ' s interest;, and aptitude. 
You won't do any of tiiese' things l^f you/are'not interested in it, 
and if you are not interested iri^ it, somebody is ''goings to ^ind it 
out. If you dorlit,find i£ out , #sotti^body else- will. But^ ihteti^st 
and aptitude for" this work rings very big, and yet when I' try to 
pin down the individual things, it just runs through ail. I 

Now that's my idea of what you must h^^ to b^^ Special Education 
teacher. It sounds pretty rdugh, maybe, but not. ^: 

I mentioned 'that we had* to be specialized and we ""have six coordin- 
ators. Nqw they do the evaluation^! or the classes. ' 

■ ' \ ^ ' 

When I first camte here^ we had fouf* full-time psychologist's^. We 
dfon't have a \one now. ^But we have trained people to 'w6rk ir^xthis 
area. But we are, asking again. We are comparing bui^/ system With ^ 
others* our size ^who do h'ave^up to twelve psychologi^t^..,;0C)r .a>'-^ 
system. We know that we need them^ They palace in the^Qlasse's and 
that's a v^ry -^rious thing,' ^to pTace a' child in a certai^n Special 
Education ,c^ass, having to keep in mind that you might mafcfe a 
mistake and ^e cure you know everything, ^hey ar€ supposedi])'"'"-''-^,^ 
superv,is£ng^hose classes and they don\'t have near enough time for\ 
it. 




Books and'matBriais for vilsu,ally handipapped. We^arfe thinking op^'^ 
special classes here,^but they a^xe so' scattered'on so mamr^i^ 
ent levels I 'am not sure what we 3re going to do. Ehut^-^'^^e^do buy 
the books and materials for them to use in theli^-'^^egular 
lilassroonrb. , , . o f \ ^ 
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Now I want to talk about the tie source ' roflm con cefpt. We think this 
Is* the coming tiling and '*the most interesting thing in special * 

• education. • We ard not at all sure that the child with the disabil- 
ity of any kind should be'tdta-lly separated from normal children --^ 

*' all of the time. ' ; . / ^ 

' ^ mNow we reall^ze -mosf. of tlie tVaiAable must^be, \ They have great . 
difficulties in getting alofig^^lr a ragul^ar cXadsroom. Our resource 
room concept accepts the idek^ that we bave to limit it t6 fifteen 

^ children 'because of our State ^aWj, but'i/e think good enough- 
diagnostic- teacher could probably accept mcfte^xaftid ab6ut a third 
" of thdm will be high educable ret arrant s who are^not really low 
enough to go^irf a segregated class. Th^ can be w.ith t)ther boys 
and. girls whea they, are out of school and they will not be retarded 
«and nobody will think o*f them. About ar third of ttiem^will be ' 

* dtno-tionally disabled, about a thijrd of , them with varying disafcili- , ^ 
ties and the teacher wiJLl never work with theih all at once. She 

will take groups of th'Me to five and kee'jg, them varying lengths 
. . of ^time. -*It. mi^ht be" thirty fpr some children and might be three 
hours f of ^cwn^ other child, 'thi'the aye rage 'I woulld 3ayiitWo hours 
a day. Then she sends them back to' the regular classrQom and 
takes anothei: croup 6i children, Ati^ the end af" the year she may 
fend^up with fiMl:een' entirely /different* children, than she started 
" with. She may run *into oijp *or vtswo Ve^-y difficult problems-' that 

lt\akes;a whole y^r to ,f igtire out, an-^ maybe andther year. But^ / 
we ?i;ant it very flexible so they can meet ..the needs of probably 
fivfe percent of ^ur school population." * * 

We reailly^feel'ithat ev6'ry elementary , School -ought to hav» a place J. 

for special diagnostic teaching for that child that drives the , 

regular teacher up the wall. Somebody with them and a small enough 

group to study what is his learning-problem, what is hi^ .behavioral 

problem, what is that e^ll aBout and what ;Ls causing this?' Then 

than resburce room tea<;her*has another respotlsilDlility that is to 

talk to that regular teacher and go, into the ^lasstoora 

when necessary and help the regular teacher know what it is that \ ^ ^ ^\ 

^ needs to be-doneSa'nd to help that child get al^ng^in reiglilAr lila§s.\ 

• ^ The complete goaJ.^is to get him^ in regular classes. 

Now that's definitely not the gq.al, but the^ goal there is to get' 
^him^'-feoing to regular school successfully.. 

Now nobo^ wbuld say that the goal foi:*^ trainable mentally retarded 
fchildren^ to get t^^em to l?e normal. T|iey* aren't going to.be. 
Their intelligenoe wa§^ sttlnted before bifth, at birth, after birth. 
By many,' tnany, fnany causes. \ Sometimes, eveYi most frequent 'cases , 
nobody ever know the cause, but many ».of ^them we do» know. The most * 
'common is the Mongoloid child. But don't let ^nyb<jjiy tell you 
that every Mongoloid is trainable^ because !• have taught some that 
were higher. Now the educabie mentally retarded is a totally 
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difte^ent person. He' s a child, if ,suf f icieittfly well trained, who 
could take' care of \ himself independently in the <^orld. If he is 
not trained, he will not be able to take care of himself. in the 
world. He will be a dependent, just like the trainable. 

Nbw, Kith the trainable, we hope to make him a more livable person, 
so wherever he is, .whether it's in his home, in an institution, and 
hopefully we hope little community centers for 'these children, that 
he will be able to go along and contribute. He can be' in a shel- 
tered workshop* and be able to do something. But thaC's not the 
gpal with tihe educabl^. The goal here is to get him so he can hold 
some kind of a job, and whei} he gets to senior high school, il he 
eve c , graduates, ^ he will have held a Job fn the tenth grade. He 
^fl^ go ^ta school half-time and work on a job or in a training 
tenter like this job training we are trying to set up f^rf'-it^lf his 
tirfie and he will get regular high school credits. Three academic, 
two in work,' and ^the senior year, th-e same thing.. The senior year, 
full-time, and he earns five credits.^ But he has to work nine, 
hundred hours of paid labor, paid work, to., get those fivft credits, 
and he gets a rfegv^lar high school diploma like anybody .else. He's 
earned it because h^'s put in a hundred and eighty rhours of work 
for each work credit^', and he has six academic credits.- 



Now our principnal-s do have the privilege, when they find unusual 
circumstances, of swapping credits back and forth. We think this 



bas to be done to individualize the whole* thing. 

We fdel the resource room concept is really more advanced ' than the 
learning disability concept and it'viH help more children. But- 
there will be^llearnihg disability children igxx it, but we still fee'l 
sonje. tihiltiren have ^learning disabilities so severe t^ey will need a 
special cla^s all the time. There would be some, but theiy per- 
centage would not be iiower. 



I agreed'with the per 
ities before you have 
ditignose if y(^ don' t 
have botl , and they h 
simultaneous. 



son 



1 



wha said yDu have 'to have^ diagnostic facil- 
theSe services. Definitely, you do, Ti)ut why 
[lave any service to put them^in? You have' to 
^e been — th^y have be practically 



I put* some of my women who, are in 



a child's intelligence^, they know 
had relationship in public .schools 
class. 



this, and some men we have, up 



against most of the* licensed psycl ologists in>town to do an educa- 
tional diagnosis. WhJn they are looking at .educational imprications , 



more than a person who has not 
, but who has^ taken a*psychology 



There are myltiple^ handicapped, o|, course, a^d we don' t liave a "clas^ 
for that. There is now a sm^ll' center in town developing a class . 
for the deaf -blind, which is an area alj in its own, but it takes a 
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very skilled person to teach it and there's a federal act passed for 
the deaf-t>lind and they have received a grant for it and have *a 
trained teacher working with them. ' 

Participant : ..Would you discuss the use of - behavioral modification 
techniques in' your program^. ^ . 

Dr . Barefoot : We use this in the emotionally disturbed classes, I 
suspect, more than .any, particularly in the Central form such as . 
just the work systems, and this sort of thing. It varies with 
teachers and their sophistication in using the area of education, 
but we do hav.e teachers in all — and all the different ones have 
used variations of them. Now so far as the teacWng machines, we 
do not find -them successful with our handicappfed 'children, but I 
don't know that it's the fault of the theory or thgi machine itself. 
It's the fault of the progtam and how it's written. Bat behavior 
modification is something Like a computer; It's as goo^ or as bad 
as the plan that goe^ into it and the way it ' s organized. The 
teaching machine is utterly no goojj^o you if it doesn't have a good 
program/in it. If the program doesn't fit the child^ or whatever 
you have done. . ^ ' f , • 

- . . . u ^ 

) ■ 

Participant ;. On tran.spqrtation, just touch that briefly. Do you 
have special buses and special people on the budes to assist the 
driver on these,? % ^ 

Dr . Barefoot : No, we don't have ^nyone on the bus but the driver. 
We can't afford a speCia?^person. We should have. Now our older 
Special Education children riding the regular schoal buses, with 
two exceptions, two speciaT classes dr^ from such a wide group 
pf districts that we haye Special Education buses. They are station 
wagons, painted yallow with the signs on them.^.'All Special Educa- 
«.» tion children under junior high, linlesl they live in the district 
where the school is, the class is, haye transportation.. 

I think our drivers '^te -paid nineteen c^fcts a mile from home and ' 
back. But some places ve have to h^ye transportation at noon. 

Dr. Eisenbach : Dr. Barefoot, we thank yjou very, Very much. I 
couldn't but think^ as I sat and I listretied and I watched the 

expressions on your f^ces, I* think you have been challenged to an 
entirely different concept, maybe of education, than some of you 
have thought aWut and maybe if you have — maybe t^omorrow you will 
have a better opportunity to further that perception that you had * 
described h^re. 
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Dr.^Wirtz: I am goin^ to spend some time this, morning on tryK^g to 
wrap up on. some of the' administrative concerns I have. And then 
^ Dr. Elsenbach is going to pick up and get some reaction from 
yesterday's sessio/is. , 

I wOul,d hope that everyone would leave this week with some better 
notion of how you might plan to put together an administrative 
package to serve handicapped children. I know many schools in 
many areas have progi;ams for handicapped kids, but this is a qual— ^ 
• tative kind of thing and I Hhink we ought tp be thinking in t^rms 
of updating and expanding. 

There is no single model which is appropriate for all schools. 
I think the important thing is that whatever plan ypu use h^s to 
^ be appropriate for your own situation} youj own setting, andvno one 
is going to be able to tell, you what tl>at^is except you, youtself . 

. ^ ' - ^ \- ' 

I like to think that this plannifig is based on a oije-, three-, and 
a five-year .projecticrn. You ^^fe developing programs and I, think 
that any administrator or ariy Board has got 'to' be thinking at least 
five ye5ir;s ahead of where you are. But, you ddn't necessarily .have 
to try to take your community five years ahead wfth you. There is- 
an old principle of administration: If you ard Jboo ^ far. ahead in 

^own thinking and in your, own planning—the peopFe who are presumably 
supporting you, jj^ou find you are out there all by yourself, and you 
are not leading anybody. And the people are going in some otfiier 
direction,- and you are out on a limb. That ig, why I used Co/deve' lop 
a one<r.year plan and a three-year plkn and a five-year plan.*^Ahd we / 
lit-erally sat down and plotted this^ out. We put on a printed chart 
where we w.anted to be next . year. You know, how many Jcids are in 
program? how many kids §re there going to be. And then, how>fmuch 
is it going to costrf , Then we would run it out on one, three, and 
five years, and each year I would update that one-, tKrlTe;-, and.^t. 
five-y^ear plan. I am appalled, really, at the lack cjf lon^-range ' 
fl planning .that tsrakes place in Education. We live frotk crisis to 
crisis/ ^and whithevex group of parents , is beating u"s over the head, 

^ tha|: vts the'crisls we react to. That \^ a heck of aJway to do 
business. But it is a fact /6^f^ife^ I think w^ oougl/t^ to sit down 
,5ji>and do thig' planning^ $o we can prevent sdJme of the5e brush fXres 

/from cropping up. • ^ - <s / - 

Now, I am ' as much concerned abcfut^ thi process of the development 
a plan. L personally believe that a^l eJLethents of the community, 
have -to be involved in develdping o» having some input into what ^ 
the educational plan ou^ht to be. This is not only Special Educa- 
,,tibn, but it is just principles of planning-, and administration.' 
And I am ^thinking of the people who] 
certainly should have a voice in ii 
representatives or appointed repres: 
yoice.> The "administrators who are 



live in "the comn^ynifcy. They 
t. Obviously, their elected 
ptatives have gpt to have some 
responsible , especially for 
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Implementing the plan, obviously have to'have a j^ofce,^ Teachers 
who are on the t iring line have to have a voice./Apd I guess we 
are goings to have the studer\ds ^xwq a voice in/what these/plans 
ought to be. And I apply this*to'the handicapped -chll^'ten:. And X 
can, think of a group of young men in St, Louis , \who ,are cripplecj-j^ 
they were in a highly specialized school prograra\ \iigh school 
program because they were so physical ly involved there wasn'f 
high. school program into which they could be integrated 
followed through with a specialised p^rogralfn, I was sittl: 
and talking with these young people, trying to find oujr 
might be going, vocationally, and hav^ing their^ have sotne 
the kinds of things tha^^ ought to be in the school prq^r4 
first place, some of th^ physically handicapped have a.lrot of 
leisure tiijie on their hands, and they should hat^e some voice in the 
kind of 'things that wi 1 1 \he Ip them occupy their le^i sure time a 
Irttle nrore meaningfully as far as they are personally concerned. 




I am a great belieyer in the usfe'^of advisory committees, and h^re 
again, I go "B'ack to my St,\Louis experience. We had a general .* ^ 
advisory committee; it was made up. of ^ ipt o^f-^ lawyers, Ait had a 
doctor on itf, P,T,A, i/epresentatives.* There was a crossV-section of 
the community. And when we nad something we wanted to p*roject, we 
sat" down wfth our Board aftd our administrative staff and \chis 
advisory commi ttee ,v-and triea to* hemmer out so that we comid g^t an 
adequate reflection .of what tne community^was desiring of \us in^'-the 
sckool, ' Too often, the sohoots lead an independent life frovi the 
community, and we exist as a separate gntity. And I think \we forget 
that" we ate a creatioi^ of ' the , Community, "If lyou*look at fed^cation 
nation^ally, and how it was delegated from the' federal ^^establishment 
to^ the States^to ^the locals, if\ you wan-t to get down, to the l^gal , 
base of it, the Sti^e can say: \^*This is the way it's going to be,^ 
friends," and get* away with that^. Legally. But ^hey would-be in , 
a tremendous turmoil because thei way we have operated our schools.- 
This is local control and local option. I think rt is good,- because 
schools are thete to serve the people," and the people are the ones 
that ^ught to hav# some injput; into the schools, \ « 
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kind of things--and I'll go back 
al advisory committee. Granted, ' 

where we. had a lot of medics, a 
ve yoti. And we picked the brains 
s two * element s : Tirsi, I tt^ifik 
jyou have picked the best brainsv 

But it does , some tKsjjng^lse, 
b are doing so you are not out 
titerpret to the people what is 
pokesmen, and' this is important, 
! ' • ' ^ • 

This planning process is irpport ant 'because pepple haye to get- 
emotionally involved. There is a [principle of getting support, , 
Yo*u can talk to them as I am talking to you. And I am hoping that 
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But for some of these specialized 
again to St. Louis -~we had a medi^ 
we were fortunate to be in an are 
lot of medical* schools and what h 
.of (everybody we coi^d, and that h 
you run a better program, because 
that you have got in the community' 
It gets people involved in what yo 
there all- by yourself, trying to i 
going oxxl You have got a lot of s 
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some of the things we have said this, week will continually be said 
to you. ,We help you get emotionally involved in "dotng something 
for handicapped children, because if you are not, it' all has been 
in vain. 

As I said, this process is so importaht. 

Aftother point that I want to make: Don't sell your own observations 
short. The simplest way, I think, to get a plan going, is so sa^;^; 
'♦What is community "X'' doing?" You jUst adopt it, pick it up, in . 
toto. That, to me, would 'be the poorest way. v. 

Another element that I think is extremely important is the develop- 
ment of written policies. I am curious: How many of you have a 
written policy book, those of you who are ^admlnistrattirft" L see a 
couple of h^ands. What if a question comes up? How do you know 
what the policy is? 

Par'ticipant : -We have numerous poliqy books, a whole manual. 

Dr. Wirtz : All right, who writes the policies, the B.I. A.? 

Participant ; The B.I. A. I think it works both ways; you have a 
policy tha^ is set by, congressional intent' and legislation, and V 
then you have, guidelines for the execution that are, most of the 
timl^ developed locally. I think they are synonymous with what you 
are talking about. ^ 

££• Wirtz : Of course, we allvhave laws ^that we have to live with. 
There is no question about^fekat. And aside from the BIA broad 
..policy, how many have a written policy dealing wi^th handicapped 
kids? Anybody?* Now, how do yoy make a decision on kids? Dd you 
make it up, each as you go along? ^ - 

_ ^ . . V , , 

Part^icipant : It is quite easy when you don't. have many alternatives, 
it ife qui,te easy* to nqt have policies, particularly on handicapped. 

Dr . Wirtz. : Okay. Have you ever examined the policies dealing with 
so-called' non-handicapped, to see what, impact they have on the 
handicapped children? - . 

"1 am on another project in Georgia, working with several small 
school districts and a college, trying to sensitize administrators 
^nd classroom teachers of these handicapped kids. We are trying to 
get them to go through all of their written policies, that they have 
for the school districts. I assume most of us have some procedure 
for excluding kids, that are either misbehaving or having some 
condition. This is^ Inherent in the ichooV business. But beliei^fe 
me, th^Ahas a tremendous impact on handicapped kids. It isn't ■ , . . 
always the policy that giveth, it is^ the policy tfaat taketh away 
from thle-^kids. ' ' «> ' 
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I would challenge each of you. to take a look at your policies, 
either written or unwritten, and review them with an idea of what 
impact is this, either in providing programs fdr handicapped kids 
or excluding handicapped kids from the progran^^s we already have. 
And this, to me, is the first part of the process of developing a 
plan for handicapped kids» It may be that even a minor modif ica-r 
ti6n of policy will make a significant difference in the most di:3- 
turbed kids, the mentally retarded kids, or whatever it might be. 
This is part of the examination of our own attitude, I think. I 
have gone through some school district policy books and trying to 
help them see that the policy may be* dealing with curriculum fhr 
instance. Or saying: "You hav^ got to have "X" number of credits 
to graduate from high school." "Is that a logical one? You are 
running secondary schools ; how many credits do you have to h^ve to 
get out of high school? Sixteen, fifteen, fourteen? 

Participant ; Depends on.what State you are i^n. 

Dr. ' Wirt 2 ; Okay. But this is not, uncommon, is it? *Now, those are 
defined somehow. Those are' academic, where you get a half-credit 
for physical education, or a quarter-credit for musiic,^^iSl* however 

^this thing is sliced up. But this is a pol<icy« N6W, le£'s suppose 
you have an educationally retarded child, who can only read, say, 
on the third-grade level'. You are excluding ^him from the possi- 
bility of . completing a high school program, even labeled Special 
Education, if he must have-^ so many Carnegie units by traditional 
standards, to get out o&^'^Ffigh schofbl. But we have to develop, ^ 
then, some accept abj ^e s ubstitutes or alternatives for some of these 
things. You know, giving five credits for a work-g^tu^y program, 
something ol this nature. We do this in some of t^e copp>i:at ive 
educational programs, COE programs. You know, thi^ is . f.ini^, but 
you. try. to apply it to a child who is "mentally ^retarded," and you 
say you can't do 'it, you c&n't give them a high' school diploma. I • . 
have seen more, schools j^et hung up on thie idea of giving the 

, regarded 1ci(J^ ;^ ^hi'gh school diploma — what's the difference? It's a . 
Kunk of paper. ^ The important thing is what is written on his 
transcript or in the record in the school principal's office. This 
i,sLwhat an employer will be looking at when he goes to check his 
high school record. That hunk of papj^r .doesn' t mean anything, 
rea^J^ It .is a nice thing to plas'ter on the wall, and the kid feel^ 
good about 'it after he has got it. 

Participant ; He has got to sa/, though, tha^he has graduated. 

Dr . W irt 2 : Sure, okay, he graduated. But don't you have several 
levels of programs. Some places have, say, a general program, and 
a cojle^e prep program, and a vocational program. Can't we add 
another piece ^n that thing? Well, I have seen some places where i 
Specif Education kids c^n't go through the commencement line, ■ 
even though, they give t hems a^ hunk of paper, a priiited certificate. 
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What is 'the di fference? • Those ^re the kinds of policies I am 
talking about, the written or unwritten {Policies that will either 
exclude kids or knock them down fui;ther. Nowj these kid^, a lot of 
thiem have got a pretty poor self-image about themselves,, anyway. 
And so many little things that we think are sq great, which we 
re4lly don't stop to analyze it, don^t amoynt» to very much. 



The ball game is shifting, I guess is what I am saying. •'''There was 
a day when ten percent of our people graduated from high school. It 
was a great honor to graduate from high school. This is my parents' 
generation. If you wore a high school graduate, that was reai^y^ 
something. l.n my generation, the aspiration level was . ftopef u 1 ly^a 
>kachelor's degree. My kids are now -talking about, well', I have got 
to^^tr-hr^st hav>-s^ master's degree in order to get along. And some 
youngsters are even talking about Ph.D.'s, to' get to be what they ' 
^want to do in JLife. So, whore does that leave this hi^h school 
diploma, in terms of what society is looking at today? It is 
equivalent to. an elementary ■ certif icate twenty-five years ago. And' 
I think we have to recognize that there is a shift. And 'no one 
would object to giving a retarded child a certificate, say, he \ 
completed junior high school or elementary school. I am just usinj 
a simple exJimple of polici&s which will affect the handicapped kids\ 
in terms of their image o.f themselves and the ptograms that we offe- 
to them. You can take it up from there, on all of the other kinds 
of things that are in your own policies I hope you will go back and 
look at them. If ihey are not written down^.A)' a little soul- . 
searching in terms of the decisions you have made on your' kids. 
* And maybe even write them clown. 

I suspect as ^^^^^ Boards become more active^ they will be pressing 
some of the administrators to write these policies down, and to have 
a voice in what those policies arc. Because it keeps those of us 
who are admin i s t ra to rs . of programs on the straight and na«r row. We 
won't be able to make arbitrary decisions on kids. I guess this is 
what Boards ardi' all ..about. 

You have probabMy gathered, l^y this time,, that I am more than just 
passively interested i^ handicapped kids. This is part'of my pro- 
fessional life. I used to make a pitch to the people who held the 
purse strings, becauso^my position is that you have go% to ^ducgte 
handitapped kidsMv^ And let. me /ghow you just a simple example. 

Let^s take a chilid with an ^i.i^. of fifty, and I picke^ that because 
it -is the Iqw end of the ediK^'able mentally retarded g'roup. 'I ' 
wouldn't use the /same projeCjf;ion with a seventy I.Q. , or seventy- 
five.* feut take -k fifty, who/ is scraping the bottom of the barrel 
of this>*group. Le t \s assume that we put him in school and spend 
$1^000 a year^ W^e keep . him ♦in" school for twe Ive^ years . At that 
pofnt we have/ invested $1.2,000 in ^is education. Presumably we 
* have ke'pt hij/f^ out of di f f icu Lt ies . " /N^e have plugged some skills 
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i^to him, and presumably some limited work skills. 



Let's assume we don't educate him, and he becomes, say, eligible for 
a State instiUiti'on', or he is going to .he on constant welfare. Let's 
suppose thatjjfe Just let him bounce along until he is about fifteen, 
and he lives until he i'g sixty-fi^e, and this boy has got fifty 
years to worry aboyt in between therev .Seriously, now, on a national 
basis, it costs about $2,000 a year to kee'p a child in an institu- 
tion. In Michigan, this is closer to $4,000, but I will just round 
It off to. $2,0aa^because it is dramatic enough at that. Okay, 
suppose he goes inSr-fei/f teen and lives until he is jsixty-five. 
You have got fifty times two thqjisand, and that coma's up to about 
$100,000 that somebody has put. into c5ne Individual' for essentially 
no useful production in lif^. ' . 

We-have spent >i2,000 to;,educate him, and $100,000 to put him in an 
institution;, the ^iiffeWe |s, 'in my way^ of think-'ng, is rijughly 
$88,000, right? That is a safLngs to somebody. And I have to put 
in this factor. Let's assume that by educating him to work even in 
a sheltered work shop, the most limij:ed kind of involvement , let's' 
assume tjiat he works from the time he is--let's use twenty-five to 
sixty or sixty-five. That gives him about forty years of work. 
Let's assume that he works at $2,000 a year. That is another 
$80,000 that he is putting back. into the- community . And I come up 
roughly with a net saving on a child, to keep him out of an 
institution, of $178,000. 

Now, at $1000 per child- that'it is costing you to educate him, I 
can educate a hundred and seventy-eight kid? for the one child that 
I keep out of jfhe instituti,on. And this is why I used to go to the 
Rotary Clubs and tell the people who were trying to pass on taxes, 
and tell them that if I could keep four children in St. Louis 
County out of this institution, I could save the total cost ^f 
educating almost a thousand children, because, our children were \ ■ 
somewhat higher. You can argue with the mathemati-cs , and I am not- 
going to make a strong pitch on the accuracy of my 'mathematics , 
because. I am a lousy mathematician. But I don't,-think you q^n 
argue with the principle that we will save money in the lOngvhaul: 
And the reason I am mentioning that now, because^ think this- is-' 
t^ie kind^df a pitch we^have to make to the BIA, f&ngress, for thk 
ki'nds of money that we need to run these kinds of programs, to " 
project this on sort of . a whole BIA school population basfs. This 
IS Ju^t -a mentally retarded child, now. Do it in some of 'the other 



reas. 



I have heard ap expressed concern over the last weel: "Ifhere are 
we going to get the money to run these pr6g rams, wtien our-whole 
school is projected on the basis of one teacher tcr-thirty kids?" 
This is something' that has to be changed.' ^pw, it is easy for me 
to say it. VI know that it is a lot harder to do. it than to say it, 
But certainly, if I were writing an activity, I would certainly 
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build it on a one, and hopefully a three-year plan, and would 
have a heavy emphasis on getting some of these podicies changed. 

Now, this is just the dollar^ and cents side of this thing.- I 
really haven't^ said anything about the moral .values 6f educating 
a child versus not educating a child. I don't think we can really 
put a dollars and 'cents sign on the rights of. childten. The basic 
principle tha^t I have to operate on-, is.:; AIT children h^^|ve a right 
to receive an education which Is appropriate far their "abilities^ or 
disabilities. This is not something we -can give to them, it is^ 
something they can demand from us, as prof essionals "and as lay^ 
leaders. They don't even have to ask for it, and, they shouldn't 
have to ask for it. ■ It should be there- Who published the bill 
of rights for handicapped children? I would like to see that 
hung on every principal's wall, every administrator's li^all, and 
look at it once in a while* Because :this doas spell this thing 
out. I thin^k above all, it's the attitude that you have as 
educational leaders, to make the difference for handicapped 
children in your communities. If you doa't' change it, who is? 



-Ear.txcxpan t I think I certainly ^njoyed and appreciate your 
remark^ in a general societal context-, as well as^within the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. And I think' that you should know that, 
by and" large, we have kind of written, the boolc" in terms of ' 
developing the programs' for youngsters. And^ we have been' trying 
to endeavor to serve these youngsters based' on the economic basis, 
^d I think that, again, in terms of what we have now — th^re is 
a lot more we -probab^^^ can do as well as ke.ep shooting for the 
optimum. But as a gr6"tip, as I have talked to the people, .that's'^ 
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I^^fiink t:l|^ you make a^reral good poinf in terms., of requirements 
for ^aduatton. There is a desire . for youngsters to graduate ' 
froiA Sb^te-accredited high schools and-you**get the , North Central 
and^^l o£. the other regional evaluating groups into it, which 
I think, calls . for br padeni ^ng on the part of everybody in terms of 
high school dip']^rais--K.. We have been accused many times' for" the 
same "ireason, of graduabi^g for social reasons than academic 
reasons. Justs^ikJ^-ye^a-r^^blic schools.. And by ajid large our 
position has b^eln based ori the factors that you have outlined, 
I think. It is Wry, important that these youngsters graduate. 
There are real vocal parts of our society that are in strong 
opposition to this. I don't give that as a reason for giving 
up, however. I am not inferring that. Fut it is a general 
problem which we jail need to work on. 

Dr . W_irt2 : We fiiid this in the Statue schools for' the deaf,' for 
example, if you will look at th'e s^tatistics on that. Even the day 
schools, these ki^'s at an average are two years academically retarcied 
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just on the basis of the physical problem of hearing. You get to 
the State schools and the residential schools, and they are probaBly 
.^four years academically retarded. And yet, nobody screams about the 
fact that the kids ate not get;ting a high school diploma. Let's 
suppose a kid gets a Certificate and- he goes to college and presents 
his high school certificate and says: "I want to, go to college." 
• And yet he graduated as a mentally retarded. But any registrar who 
4oesn^'t look at the trans ctipt' that came out of the principal's 
office ought to be fired on the spot. By the same token, an 
employer who is intereste(3 iti a specific kind of skill, or a 
specific level of competence,; has gdt to do more ^EETan look at that 
huTvk (Jf paper .when he says li^ is a high school graduate. Ifhat 
courses did he take? What pr^^^i^e^ives did he pursue? iWh*t kinds ■ 
of grades did he get? These are tfe&^inds of tltiqgs thjkt ^u^iosfe 
at when you are employing, and use' thi&vas a viab lev document. And 
we are all tied up on the syjjibols of the thing, rathef than the 
function of it. - ' 





Participant : I think one of the real big dangerKJ.n -ail educational 
system that could be termed special in many, many wkys, is this rush 
that is taking place over the last Syfeveral years to meet State y 
standards. And we really haven't had too much choice on that, but 
giving up^.Bome of the real programming that it takes, based on the 
needs of j^ungsters in a particular ^l^uation. I think there is 
too much adherence to standards and tiot enough to meet the needs 
of youngsters. I think that this is maybe a national malady. * 

^ Dr . Wirtz : I am sure it is. And I think this is what Ijhave 
been hearing ever since we got here. The real Special Education 



viewpoint is that you have got^to start with the needs o^ the chil^ 



rather than any set standards. 
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Participant : I think the B.I. A. is sort^of a leader in the concept 
that you mentioned of doing, everything possible to get a high school 
certificate for dur childjre^. We just recently graduated fourteen 
at mid-term. We of^er summer courses for makeup work. Of course, 
we are limited as far as our accreditation is concerned, a^ to just 
how far we can go. But we have accredited building trades courses 
and various other things, courses that the children were interested 
in. And every effort to try to get them to graduate from high 
school. 

Dr . Wirtz : Yqu haven't hit it yet in B.I. A. because of the 
relatively isolated kind of life that this schools lead. But I 
keep seeing_the things tha'fe are happening in cities like Detroit 
and Chicago Tir New York, where the kids themselves are getting 
heavily involved with what is going on in school. They are 

Jebellihg. They are talking about why can't I get credit for 
bing out and work. .A kid wants to go out and be a doctor, and 
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he says, why can't I go to work in a doctor's office, and^get 
some high school credit fdr it? - — 

There is something to be said about the old 'apprenticeship way 
of learning to do something. How did ki^ds learn before we hadi 
schools? They learned it from their parents - Tliey learned Ijt 
from somebody who was enpert in doing something./ And we-have 
gradually evolved this school thit^Lg and we h^e taken away all 
of these possibilities. More and "more the s^^ols have taken 
over things that parents used to do. , When we lived . on a farm^ 
I learned how' to farm from ray father. I didn't have a course"' 
on how you hitch up a hor^a. to a plow.'' We went out and he 
showed you.. And you did it/ and if you didn't do it right,, yo<i 
got^whacked on the backside, and yqu tried -to do it again. What 
I see hapTpening today particularly . inV the big ci^i^BS, is a 
trend going back to an apprenticeship on a very sap1|;^^4:icated kind 
of basis. Getting Indus try getting individuals Involved in the 
training of peoi51e. i^nd some of you may have read of Paul Goodman 
stuff. He was* seriously advocating that we do away with our 
junior^and senior high schools as being the greates t .detriment to 
Education that we have ever had in thig country, and going back-* to 
literally what is, in essence, an apprenticeship* kind of training. 
The schools'" are so far behind in what is happefting in iij.dustry and 
in national trends, that. we are training people for jobs' that don' 
exist. Something like ten years from now, somewhere around 
seventy-five percept of the jobs people are holding-won' t even, 
exist, with trie escalation of automation and shifts. 

Now, who is systematically training people for leadership % 
positions and jobs in recreation areas? When, you think that G.E, 
right now, and G.M., are seriously "talking about a four-day week — : 
not everybody is%going to be able to recreate for those other^ ^ 
three* days. Somebody is going to have to provide the' bodts and 
the ^ki lifts and the services that* go along with ""that.' There 
is a tremendous opportunity in ^this, today. And yet I don't 
know of a^^chc^l that systematically plugs that kind of a thing" 
in their curriculum. This is great for some of these handicapped 
•kids. 

Participant : It is part of the "process approach" th^ you are 
discussing. Several years ago when the pri)gram at Wingate'High 
School was being developed by parents., by tribal leaders, and by 
staff meknbers, they did involve the State Department o^ Education 
and they did get some courses that you won't find anywhere else in 
the State^ofe^New Mexico, that artfully acqredited courses. -So,* 
again,. going back to your approach, maybe this is a^guideline, to 
involve them right in the^- heart of the thing. * 
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Wlrtz : The fcor,e people you get involved fn the thLii\g,-4 . i'L 
it takes more tiipe, and it is a devilish thing to do, but ithy^ 
wajit univer^ikl support, this is essential. And this is one of 
the general principles of administration: involvement. ' 

Dr, V Eisenbach r I would like for us to t&ink about a couple 
of things-. One of the things that I hope you won't have happen 
^>in your' schools that have happened in a number of public schools,, 
•and that -ds that atou begin, to substitute hardware for good teaching.'* 
X don't know hbw%any times I have been in schools where^under ESEA 
funds and various other funds, people have purchased all kinds of 
hardware," generally the teachers d6r\'t want to use and can't use. 
>Aj3id it is simply "stored in closets. And I would suggest that maybe 
the amount of money that is thrown itvta- junk like that, and some of 
it is nothing but* Junk, could very well be used to greater advantage 
in implementing yo6r program with human resources. So I would 
suggest tjiat you at least think about it. 

I would like to sugges<t to you that if you inyolve, yourself in 
developing programs fo;tr,^ handicapped children, I think you should 
iptepate; right now, fo^ "iJpinof f and. change of curriculum an^ 
expectations and ^Qtv$6e$ for all children. Just as soon as you 
get ^yoursSTf Jnvpl-ve^tl in an oppi>xtuftity likcj 'this, I think that 
your entire schodtl program is goi^g to feel the effects of it. 
And I think Vou cl^uld very well nflan 'this way and think about it 
and remain fliej^ibi'e. In otheWJirds, to have i flexibility as a 

I suppose! Coo, that another one of the things that I sat here 
and thought ^about it was in many cases, you have arr elementary 
boarding school here and you hdve a secondary boarding school 
over herfe. And if you waht to articulate the services that you 
are going to offer, it $eems to me to be vitally iigportant that 
something be done at th^ very outs,et to determine where are 
children going to go f r^m an elementary setting to a^ secondary 
settiit^, so that they i^ill be 'served continuously. In our - 
public high schools an^ in our elementary and junior highs, 
right' no^, those are three separate entities i'n ntany cases. 
The elementary teacheijs do not talk* to the junior high teachers, 
nor to the principals^' and thp secondary peopl^ remain completely , 
alpof And so, once a' child leaves that elementary building, it 
is another different world f oi^ him. He has got to find himself 
agaio. So if y^u are. planning on articulation here and you want 
services that ar^e going to^ extend from the ti1ne the child eftiters 
school until the time he can leave that school under his own 
power, with some ability to' go out and function as a job-4iolder, 
I think that thi;?^^Aight very-well be considered by all of you. 

I think there is another thing that c too* I would " , 



like ysDu.to-ask yourself, and say to yourself, what do you want 
-f-Qr each child ?^ What do you want from each thild, regardless of 
his own age and regardless of wher^ he comes from and regardless^ 
of where he is going to school? ^ 

I don't think you can lump all children Is needs together, and 
mq^e than |that, I think it'sr unf ortrunate, but we do it ^11 of 
the^me: . As soon as you come to th^ categorization, as spon % 

^\^B yoa-l«b^l a group of children as 'cripples, and here is a . 
group th>j^ is blind, and here is a group that is deaf, and here 
is a gpup th^is .mentally handicapped, the^blind become broom 
makers/ and theTiteaf becotne something else^ and the mentally 
retardfe.d become sdbething els e^. and the like. AndV teachers, 
bltess their hearts^ they help us reinforce this, and they impose . 
the very ceilings that college professors say should be then^, 
and so on. And so eventually the kid, when he is out of school, 
behaves exactly in this fashion. They almost make their pre- 
dictions come true. What I am' suggesting to you is don't, 
pleaae don't let labels or categories impose .ceilings on children. 
The children ought to be Rooked at for- what they are, for what 
they can do. And that ^valuation ought to' come frequently 
enough' that you don't lose sight of where you are going. So, 
frequently in these classes • for mentally handicapped kids, I ' 
have heard educators * — and J^his includes teachers, ' admlnis tra- 
ctors, principals, supervlsats, and so dii — say, "Well, they axe 

'mentdlly retarded, aren't they?*' ' x/U 

Well, it has been amazing to see what can happ^en when ^certain 
kinds of services are^ appropjriately offered to' those kinds of 
kids arid what they can do. For example, going into the sheltered 
workshop, going from sheltered workshops into supervised employ*^ 
ment, and th^se kids can do it. Thank you. * 

Dr. Campanelli ; Before we start the second session this morning, 
we have a portion scheduled on your program for remarks by Title I 
and Title VI coordinators from Washington. Mr. John Trace is 
the Title I coordinator. He would like t9 present comments on 
Title I for you bdfore we get into the panel^4iscussions herfe. 

Mr . Trace: There ar^^two or three comments I did want to make 
before the session "was over. This is specifically to Title I, 
and 'just for a moment I vant to quote just a bit from the 
regulation. I want to read two very brief things. 

In the definitions, talking about Title I providing services for ^ 
educationally deprived children, it says that the term includes 
children who are handicapped. Then, another definition says that 
handicapped children means the mentally retarded, hard of hearipg, 

r ^ ' 
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s4eaf', the speech impaired, the visually^ handicapped, th^ seriously , 
emotionally disturbed, crippled, or other health impaired childreit/ 
whpsby reason thi&reof require Special Educati;Oti -services., Noy, 
that- is ttit background, I have heard several time& during these ;^ 
several days two kinds of comments. One, that Title I has done ' 
practically nothing iri the field &£ Speclar-Education; and, in 
many areas y I think that is true. *^hen I have heard the comment/ 
that we need to look at the needs c^f children. I would like to « 
suggest that the former is the result of the failure to do the ^ 
latter. We» haven't looked at the needs of children. And, as a/ 
"result, we have not done much in the fielci of Special *Educatiori|L 

Title. I is not a funding soi^rce f on programs fo^: schools. It ils 
not^set up to develop programs in SOToolto. Title I is specifically 
set u# to meet the special needs of ]S^ncified youngsters whose 
level of education attainment is below that which ±V should be|. 

Please do go back tc^your schools with the IdQa that you are | 
going to look at ever^ child' in that school^ and See which oned 
are below level, educationally. And then analyze. the reasons 
why those youngsters are in such a category.' Then, after you 
have done that. Title I*§ives you almost an open door to' // 
providing whatever services Chose children* nefcd. And I suspect 
that, if you Iqpk at Individual youngsters , you will find some \ 
whose hearing is impaired, or whose vision is' impaired, or who 
may be mentally retarded. And there is almost no limit to 
what the services would be that you can provide for those cl^ildren. 
Now,* ±k you will do that, I susj^ect that you will find that/ Title I 
will do much in the field of Special Education. But you da not 
have to Set up a program as a, starter. You may egd up ^ith a 
program. But the program is based on the identified needs /of 
youngsters, and then you can just move ahead and set up what 
amounts to a program. Bi^t* your starting point has toi be Ithe 
youngster and you ^jave iderrSlfied that they ar6 below ^evej because 
of s^pe handicap which 'fallp, in your Special Education field. And 
if you will start from children rather than from programs L you have 
got almost no limit to the services that you can get for'|bhose 
children under Title I. 

Now-^ that is all I have to say. I think 'I had a couple <pf 
questions here a moment., ago. ^ 

Participant : . You .answer^ed ray question. I couldn't ^ee^ *what 
you were talking about orograins — that would ultimately jbecome 
a program. • ^ . | 



. M|r, ^ Trace ? 1 1^ becomes «.p,rogr«m> but it isn't a progranfl when you 
set up for a school. * The*' regulations say that^ Title is not to 
set up programs for a sqhool, or for a grade level*, orJfor a class. 
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Title I is set up to provide services for those youngsters whQm 
you have identified as being beldv level, educationally; whom 
you then analyze to determine the causes. An4 then, in a pro- 
ject, in a component, you set up whatever activities that are 
^needed to correct the problems for the youngster so that his 
level of educational attainment will ultimately go up. 

Little has been ^one because tob often we have gone into the 
schools, or the school people have said tliat we need this pro- 
gram or that program. I suspect from what I have'hearcj here 
that most, of us are not oriented to Special Education. And 
therefore, we haven ^t done much in that field. But if we star4: 
with tfie child, identify his problems, then under Title I you 
can do things almost without limit. There are several limits 
that supplement rather thar^ supplant., , and this' type of things. 
But there, are almost no limits. So I simply state, -please look 
at the individual child. Don't start with, "I want ' to set up a 
.program." - 

If your children don't need- it, then don't do it. 7 If they do 
need it^ you set it vi^ Tor those that you have identified. 

Parti^cipant ;* One jqiiesAon: Can Title 1 funds be used in the 
identification process? 

Mr. Trace : Definitely j *but Title I funds may not be used if 
yox^r project is only to identify, period. You must provide a 
program for thos^, kidJ that will correct the problem and raise 
the level, ultimately, of educational attainment. But in doing 
this, if ogle of the things necessary is to identify, no problem. 

Dr . Campanelli ; Thank yqu, Mr, Trace. l am glad I don't have 
that much money to spend as in Titles III and VI, because we are 
less complicated than that. 

What we would like to present for you this morning, very briefly, 
are some concepts and projeiits that have been carried olt and 
still. are in process of operation; where ESEA Title III and 
VI.. monies have been used to attack certain pijoblems at a 
particular school. I would like to make one addition to the 
program this morni^g^^^^^^ESEA funds were not used; 1740 funds wer 
used, and that iis thRpVogram that was conducted last summer, 
have gotten several ^adminis trators througt^c/ut the Bureau-who are 
picking up on this concept and want to carry it out in their 
particular school in succeeding summers. That ,wa8 the program 
at Riverside School in Oklahoma. I would like Mr. Gabe Paxton 
to address a few remarks in that direction, because It has merit 
for our discussion here, even tljiough it was not fundea under 
ESEA Title III or VI. ^ V 

- - too 
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Mr.^ Paxton: I do have six copies of the total report of the* 
Riverside Supmier Institute for Indian Yoyths with Learning - 
Disabilities* After thes^ are gonfe, if yoSTwill give me your 
names we can mail you a copy. . 

Last spring, we began to have some discussions within the tribal 
groups in .Oklahoma where ninety-five percent, perhaps, of 
students, 'go to public schools.. And they were saying that tueir 
children in public schools were having learning problems. So we 
began to lo^dKT around and question the social Workers at the 
agencies, /and other educators. They verified without having 
actual testing/ data, that there were a number of youngsters, 
up to fouir^unared students, having dropped out in the 1968 year, 
wfth a heavy cpncentration of those ^dropouts in t^ie Anadarko Area. 
Sq, wit^ those needs expresiSed by the Indian people, they l^egan 
to think how to meet the needs of those ypungsters, many of whom 
might end up in our boarding schools. And so we began,' first of 
all, to look at our resources. And we found out, nearby, at 
El Reno, Oklahoma, a Title III educational laboratory that was 
willing' to help us set up a format; designed to meet the needs of 
these, youngsters. It ' as ^called the Ganadi an Valley Educational 
Laboratory. And next, having' foun|i the needs of the youngsters 
and having found a resource, we began to think abot^what Bureau 
funds we could use to ailevia'e thos'e lemming disabilities. 

We began to explpre Title I. We thought w6 had Title VI nailed 
down, but did not. But we* began planning anyway in setting up 
a design to meet the needs of these youngsters. And We decided 
arbitrarily on setting up a program for a hundred public school 
youngstfers, Indian youths, who were having difficulty in public 
school. We then announced to the tribe and announced to social' 
i^orkera at^ the Agencies that we were setting up such a program 
for learning disabilities J asked them to screen, and asked the 
publi;c school principals and superintendents to recommend Indian 
youths who were having learning jiroblems. And so at the end, 
when we had no other resource, we funded, it with regular Bureau 
1740 funds.' And briefly, the design was this.' 

First' of all, the Special Education classes could not work in a 
vacuum. So we decided on an inter-disciplinaiy program. We 
involved^an appraisal service. I We obtained the services of the 
Agency and other social worker^ so we had social workers invQlved. 
We obtained the sei;yicej of a psychologist and a p^y^hometrist. 
We obj:ained the facilities' af our own Burfeau 'schcrbl at Riverside. 
We involved the advisory school board who were sold^and supported 
the idea of\a special stftmner institute 'fi^r public school Indian 
youngsters. And then, ^having gotten the facilities afid the money, 
and >the design, we began. ' 
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Now, we didn't have much lead time. jWe did have a lot of 
problems with implementation. But^^rather than address myself 
in these few moments to ^probleSs-,- 1 would like to say we did 
hold a summer institute, the total report is here. We are 
following up with putting the data on computers , and we expect 
to have a followup report./ 

We had an appraisal service first, with a psychologist, psychometrist 
a medical doctor, and a nurse, under contract from CAVAREL (Canadian 
Valley Educational Laboratory). In addition to tjhe medical and 
the auditory and the visual screening and the medl cal" examinations , 
the following tests were al^o used: The Wide-Range Achievement Test, 
the Bender-Gestalt test, the WISC, the Chicago Non-Verbal Test, 
the spelling' and math test., the Gates Reading Test, ^ self concept 
test of sixteen personality factors test, and teacher rating scales. 
All of these yere obtained after the youngsters had been r^ef erred 
^by the public schools and the home agency social workers. An 
adaptive individualized therapy program was developed for' pupils 
during the institute, based on the test information, parental 
interviews, and the* general observation or staff referrals, i. The 
folders on each individual child were sent to B.I. A. 

And the next part of the program was the counseling program which 
was directed by the psychologist. We had a ratio of one for ten 
in the cl^sroom, and a ratio of one for ten in the dormitories. 
The general design was that fifty of** these youngsters would be 
in- class all morning with individualized curricula. The other 
fifty x^ould go to class in the afte moon. Uow, while fifty were 
in the morning classes, they went to ^ program which was * called 
the self adjustment .jjrogram. This was directed by a counselor. 
It is also a part of the program in which one hour was spent on 
some general concepts of getting along together, peer relatiori- 

^ ships, and group processes. One hour was spent. on the adult 
choice of what they wanted to 4o. And one hour was spent on 

"individual student choice of What they wanted to do, divided 
into a slxrhour day. X^ree hours in i:he morning for the first 
half, the first fifty. 

We. really had a hundred and four students enrolled. We came up 
to the last three days before it was necessary to expel some ^ 
students that were iiDt getting along in peer relationships, dnd 
four were expelled during those final three days. 

I would like to mention briefly some of the findings. The 
findings concluded that while we had involved administration * 
of the school, the contract people who brought Special Edu©a1:ion 
teachers in pnder contract, the psychologists, the psychom^trists , 
and the students, there was one weak element: We neglected to 
involve the dormitory staff . And sp we did not have the dii;initory 
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people with us in philosophy or thinking of the program. And 
one of the major weaknesses was pointeld out'by both' the staff 
evaluation and the student evaluation; these one hividrei students 
fronl the public school system didn't think much of ouir dormitory 
program. And it was our fault. It was our fault for ridt involving 
them more in the planning and i:he philosophy and thinking of what 
we Were trying to ^o^ in this Special Education program. 

We did have, some problems o£ .communication, n^t only with the 
regular school staff and the contract staff, and witK the 
specialists that we brought in. But despite that, we found ^ 
^th^t the students did respond positively in most areas. Ninety 
percei^t^of them responc^^d favorably by tl^e evaluation 'process to 
the classroom. The Special Education classroom work was positively 
reflected in their comments. The dormitory was way down on the 
list. It took considerable time for some of^ the students to 
lealrn to get along toget'her. * 

• ' ' * ' ' ■** ^ ' 

So, very briefly, those are some of 'the things we did in this' t> 
summer insi^jtitute for children with learning disabilities* 

We did have a whole list of findings, and consclusions'^^and recommen- 
dations. We are not saying that it is the last word, but it is 
just one project in one Area Office whe re we attempted to meet 
specific n^eeds. That is all of the claim we are making, Vith 
no other extravagant claims. 

Dr . Campanelli ; that is a very unusual statement for ^someone from 
Oklahoma. ^ We will set up a pad out at the desk so that if you 
wish to write Mr. Paxton, please indicate thereon, and I am sure 
he will be able to send you copies, after you look through this* 
^am sur^ev you will want to learn more ab6ut it. 

Participant ; Can I ask a question? How long did the process 
take, of. getting the students.. It sounds pretty involved. 

♦ Mr. Paxton: The process of getting them to the boarding school 
and screening them took approximately three weekjs. After they 
got there, it was completed during the first week, the medical 
and all of that took a week. 

Dr . Campanelli ; For the second report, we hAve a Title VI 
project at^ Concho School. This is a project that is currently 
operating this year. We have Mts. Jessie Hill to give a brief 
report. . - , 

Mrs » Hill ;' Concho School is located on the Cheyenne-Arapahoe 
Reservation^near Oklahoma City. It is approved for an enroll- 
ment"^ of approximateJiy two hundred and fifty-six elementary 
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students, grades one through "eight , through application. The 
Canadain Valley Regional Educational Laboratory, referred .to by 
Mr. Paxton, has the contract through Title VI to supervise 
Special Education ^nd supportive psychological services through 
the 'school. The aims of the project are to providie the services 
» needed to the handicapped students of the school so that they 
can function adequately with groups of their peers, to provide 
information to teachers in working with the students who need 
help,*and to provid'e in--serVice training to thp school staff. 

Services of the project originally included: psychiatric service, 
fifty sessions; a psychologist for two and a half days a week; 
a psychometrist, one day a week; a -speech and hearing clinician, 
one day a week; and, a full-time .Special Education teachBr. The 
project originally included the services ^f a nurse on call 
twenty-four hours. The cost of the project was $24,50Q. 

... r 
Supplemental services to the project through Title I, of the school, 
include a social service representative and a physical echipation , 
, teacher who worked with the Special Education teaeher .and the 
other elementary teachers. Through the regular program, we have 
two s'chool counselots working with' the project. Through public 
health, the fu^l-time seryice of a nurse and the service of a ' 
doctor for two days a week. Referrals for psychological services ^' 
may be mafde by any member of the staff. And^-il^e teachers referred 
students experiencing educational difficulties .^^^ese ^re tested' 
by a psychometrist, and Mr. Paxton described mos^ of those tests. 
I won't go into, them. And then the psychometrist reports back 
to the teacher in the area of difficulty they ihave located, and 
they recommend approaches to learning, such as visual, kines.thetic, 
and so fortha - ^ b , - 



The students. ;with I. Q.s of seventy-five or below, in gi^ades one 
through six, are placed for one-half day in Special Education 
class roc)muB. ^These are divided into grades one, two*, and three 
in the morning; four, five, and six in ,the afternoon. Then the 
students go back to their regular clas&rooms. "fhe* classroom 
teachers just fit their programs .to fit in with, the Special 
Edueatf&it^ teacher 's schedule. .She works with reading, math, and 
language development. Those students with visual perceptual 
problems are with the Special Education teacher for .one- fourth 
'Of a d^. - . ^ . 



The only suggestion or adjustment -that was made to the program was 
sin the dropping of the nurse's servicfes^ These monies have been 
used instead on' a program of complete ^^r^ening of vision and 
.)]^earing, which is going ^on this week at^the scholol. ' - . 

Dr . Campanelli ; Are there any questions^ for Mrs. Hill? ' - 
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I was going to call on Mrs. Goss next, but we have got to moye 
away from Oklahoma. So, I will ask h^x to wait. I would like 
to have Mrs. Vera Basset t report on the MESA project of Wahpeton 
School in North Dakota. Thi| was funded under tKe 15% set-aside 
portion for the handicapped of -Title III and was considered by 
the B.I. A. Title III advisory committee to be the ^exemplary projec 
under Title III for the Bureau. A recommendation was made by the 
committee to the Commissioner that this program for the second 
year should be moved into 1740 regular funds. This was done, 
and it is currently operating at the present time under 1^40 fun^s 
at Wahpeton School. Mrs. Bassett. 




Mrs. Bassett ; A J.ot of the spme things that I. have though 
saying have been said by Mr. Paxton and Mrs. Hill, as far as the 
people involved in screening and so* forth. So, I will just try 
to pick out the high points of the program. . 

1 

We are.^ a boarding school, el'emen^tary, grades one. through eight. 
We take .in, a six-state area,; twelve reservations, and seventeen 
tribal groups are represented. 

' , ■ ^ . y' 

Aad our enrollment is foiir hundred and sixteen students, although 
we don^t always' take in that maiiy. ^ " 

Prior to our MESA program, we had no way of helping the children 
that needed special help. iAnd ^s Mr. Paxton said, they were 
t^rying to get at the problems before the kids ended up in a 
boarding school. So we have § lot q^f kids who do need this 
special help. 

I won't go into how ^j>rProject was funded. Althougli, we hacj 
help, our local admi?^lst ration has always been aware of this 
problem, and we had help through Washington and Aberdeen Area 
Offices, and the consultants o^ the ^Mcial Education Department 
of Moorehead State College. And they also helped in acquiring 
a staff of five v^ry, c6mpetent:^peop.le: $. speech clinician; a 
reading specialist; a counselor;" a social worker; and, a^ 
Special Education teachei". You ate all flamiliar with the duties 
of these different specialists. ' 

* ■ . - ' 

I think that some of the things that have gone wrong are just as . 
important'^to stress as the /things that you have found to be 
working. So I am^ going to/mention them. 

.First pf^^all, we are oper^ing itrvi building thatt: is apart from 
the* school, which is not a good setup, but that's all we have. 
The children have to go approximately*'dbwn the street for a block. 

We have oneGself-contained Special Education rdom. I would hope 
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that in the future we would be' able to dijkten'd this through the 
eighth grade. We take children only frojn gr^ades one ^through four, 
because we feel the greatest need ra>^heft:e." In the future we 
hope that we^coujid be funded to includ^the entire elementary 
school. * 

^The children for the Special Education classroom were selected 
very much like Mr. Paxtoti said.' We found.that it fook about ^. thre^e 
i^eeks for screening; But I would like to stree the point that teach 
observations were so very important in our case. Our speech clihici 
"knd reading specialist worked with groups and with individual v 
children. We found that one of the cautions to watch for, the 
second year teacher wa^ not^to schedule them too tight, because 
they did not have time to s^b down and consult th^i-ad-ii/idual' 
.teachers. And of course, were not able to give the training 
that these peop»Le are very capable of dblng for the xest of the 
staff. ' ^ 

"We found that ^^bout two-fifth's of the children that were, in the 
prograiS, the first year did not return toi school. So,» you" can see 
right ^away th© difficulty th^t comfes up hejre* One of t*he 'things / 
we tried last summer .was to make reservation visits to^t^lk to 
the parent^ of the children involved in thi^ progranf. And it 
really worked 'out very well. ^/Je hope to ccfntinue it thi^s next 
summer, including more people going out. Along with this, our 
speech clinician is workin,g on a language development^program. 
As someone said the other day,* it? isn' t only the childrens' » ^ 
speech production that is so important, but developing their ^ 
language J They have not had those experiences at home that they 
can r-efer l^ck to in a school s^-tuation. For testing p^Trpose^, 
this is ve^ difficult.- So the program she is setting up is to 
go to the reservations* from where these children come and take 
pictures and use a yideorecorder so that she can work with this 
material the next year. .The children can refer back to pictures 
that they ar^ aware of,^nd mayte-^t-hrelx pets , scenes ^from the 
reservations. I have^jxlougfit some of this mateiAa^l along, pictures 
and so forth. I will leave?' it here on the table If you would like 
to ^ook at it through the 1^0013; hour or the rest of the day. 

The people in the program- h^ve been very good about documenting 
the progress of the children. And I think this is important 
because evaluation ts always necessary. I suppojfee one of our 
downfalls here was, we say we are so flexible, Jbut we aren't 
always willing to pass a chiW back and forth. He -fits into ou^ 
room and so it is just less Complicated to keep him there for the 
rest of the year rather than to send him to ^^'omeone who can do 
more for him. But, we are working along this line to get the 
teachers to really seek out the help of these people for children 
that they know of who are deserving <of such help. * 

• * 
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In this evaluation, we have done^pre-aqd-post testing' Aft4r the . 
first^year, we do definitely have some results. If any of you are 
inte^rested, I w^uld be glad to send a copy of this pUper to you. 
But* 'in two c^ses, the reading and vision counselor did work up a 
hand-out that I am going to ask you to take'off'of the table, over 
there. This was on two particular students, that they really felt 
was very evident of ^heir progress . And in the case o*f the counselor, 
he\.is working on a new program dealing with self concepts- of children. 
It is tbe understanding of them, and the people around them, and ^ / 
their environnj^ent, ,A11 of this is very r^ew, »We really feel that . 
this is going to be very helpful, ^ And I al^o^have a little recording. 
* orf one of the boys who expressed himself through one of these 
'^essions. And it takes about a minute,' If ybu' would like to play 
it at any tim4, just' turn on the recorder. , ^ 

We did not compare these children to the rest of the children at 
Wahpeton becuase we do not feel they should be compared to the ' 
nph-handicapped chilc^ren. So', the' evaluation data is of the* MESA 
gr^up, completely, although we do expect them to make gai»s that 
are at least ^approachi^ng their own potential achievement level* 
One of the things that we have to work on, again as I stressed, , 
is communications with the teacher, and being more flexible and 
getting the staff members to do more in-service work. We have a . 
iot of people come in for in-service training through Moorehead 
folleg^,. And we have people from Western Michigan University, 

ny of the instructional aides in the dormitory are taking classes 
this year, "'all throujgh the three quarters, and we feel*a lot of 
this is being done. But v^e certainly think and we hope we can ^ 
improve on* it, i. ' 

\ ■ 

In closing, I would like to'say that we believe at Wahpeton th.at 
^ while two years is really not sufficient time^fo prove the growth 
0 of academic achievement, ,at least $he handicapped childr^fen, havje had 
the advantage of being a part of our P^roject MESA, and we do feel 
that it has' been successful. Thank you, ' 

Dr, Campanelii : Any questions for Mrs , -Bas^ett? And the materials 
will be here on the^ table for you ^to! look at during theobreak or 
any time this afternoon, \We ask that you don't take them aWay ^with 
you, unless they are so designated, 

I woul^ like to go on .now to a Title VI project at Pljioenix Indian 

School which was completed ^ast year. And' for tKiS, we liave 

Mr, Clyde McMillan from the school faculty- ^ " . • ' ' , 

■ * 

Mr,x McMillan : -this was a Title VI project called Prpject PISCES/ v 
(Phoenix Indian School Comprehfen^ye Evaluation S^rvice^) for the ^ 
education of students, . The l^no'S^^ Indian School has abo.ut eight 
hundred and "fifty- students, all b^^ding,^ The project, itself. 
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was funded for $20„, OOoT'^^^ii^Vas dulring the '69^' 70 school year. " 
This project came about ^as a/reftilt of th'e fact that we h&d some, / . • 
very inadequate test data on students >who were coming^ into school. ^ /\ 
So, becailse of this lack of info?mat/pn, tlje in-depth evaluation ' 
was. inadQi ^ - / , 



^ The objectiy&s of the ^program wer'e: ito-Tpirovide' information data 
/ for psychological, physical, and educational evaluation for ' 
counselors and teachers, for immediate and long-range planning 
by the school staff; to individualize instruction by means of 
the acquisition and use o'T^his data which would^ in Xurn maxi-. 
.,mi2je the ^earning opportun:^*ties for thej students. . Then it was 
planned^ too, to initiate a model, comprehensive interdisciplinary 
clinical system in order to make this in-depth assessment of t^h^se-^ 
psychological, physical and educational meatiis. ^ An d then, tod^ 
rejfine a procedvn+e for the periodic and continuoi^ evaRy^tion, f or 
each learner. ' 

. And fifirh, to recommend a prototype for other Bureau of Indian 
, Affairs schools. \ ■ ^ ' - . " 

The testing itself began as soon as^tlie ^^dents arrived. We 
had an initial test we gave tYik studeijjts to" get themMn^o» the ' 
clasj^room, to . give a schedule ^so that vie would be/ able to find 
them .when it* came time to take the rest of this tests.. As soon 
as this v^as mccomplishe^ — it started with^th^ physical examina- 
tions,, done by Public Health. The rest was carried on'by ' 
Arizona State University, who had the contractor .^JVisual tests 
for acuity and neat- and far-sightedness, color blindness and*' 
et cetera, this was all initial -screening, e hearing tests, 
, those that fa*^led ^the lnitial4|tearing jests were ref9rl^ed to the 
. A.S.U. Speech and; Hearing Clinics. They \^ra tested for speech''^ 
abnormalities and language problems. The^had».to improvise 
•quite a lot on th^ language tests. After it' was all fin^-shed, 
they still weren't quite sure that 'they really knew w^hat they- 
had, tested. ^ They just couldn't find a satisf acfcory^j^guaae • ' [ 
test,' apparently , for this group.; - ^ ' * ■ - 

■ ■ " > , 

For the educational testing they used the S.R.A. acljievement a^d 
Primary^ental Abi-14.ties t^ft.*' And then^ the psychological "testing, >/ 
the Modhy^^problem ch-ec'k list, and * the Memory*rf or-De8ign,"S;Jhere " ^ 
were a hundred \fi*id forty-seven 'tested initially, an<\,out qf r^ts 
group^^ thirty-nine were referred for some'iin-depth psychological '4 
^ testing, ^ ^/ ^ \ ■ 

A.S.U. provided two faculty orientation conferences.* These were 
hel^ during the nion|h of February, where the consuit^ts eacplained 

?i the testing and 9'creening program and. 
,tfe 'ter^he faculty. They later had another 
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meeting j^ith just those teachers who had these students in 
class. It took about three weeks for the initial testing and 
screening. Bu£ it seems like we were a long time getting the 
results from the in-depth -studies that were made later. 

Our ev^lua!tion, that is the school's evaluation of the program, 
^ felt that' this kin,d pf a program would have real value as a 
model to -be used. They included in the report a flow, chart * 
which I think would be very helpful for any group planning such 
arfin-depth study of students. We'"*'*dlX that it would have been 
much better to have this dotie prior to their entry to the sj:h6ol, 
[ perhaps the Summer before or during the spring semester before 
ari^ival. We found that all of th^s testitig at the beginning of 
the year pVoved to be 'somewhat ^d^.sruptlve. These students we see 
v^ere here iii, Phoenix in the center of a*large population community, 
urban "community, for the first time. This was, in itself, an 
experience for them. And for them, to be shuttled from room to 
room and from.pXace to place for testing for two or three weeks 
Kad a little diffi-culty in getting some of them togethemfor some ^ 
6f the tests, 1 slippose, for th^ second week. *^ 

. * ■ *• • 

And I think that thi^s was probably reflected in the result^lte^ti " 
" soAe of the tests j^too., ^ We felt that the ^^information' that we 
^got out of thl,s came too late for any v real value, any great 

• value* last year. Honestly , we haye used it more this year than 
we did last. We felt tliat the results of- this program had several 
c&rriculum implicatljonSj^^too. We, of course, were aware of the 

. aeadeniitr^^ind "liealth^proble^^ oux 5tudents-^had. But I 

belieye th^ resultfe ^of .these tests delineated the Vaxfious problem 

• ai;^as in such a manner tha^t it should be helpfvl to' various- 
curriculum cominitttees that wprked on sphoof programs. It seems 
t^aC* we had a feeli^ng HtKatr we had a ^number of studfents -who may ^ 
not^ really ae^d^ the 4cind of Special Education pifo'gram that we 
have.*. Our Special Education program is in lits third year,,^,nQW. 
J^ile thfey ipay not need this, they may not s^ill be able to ^ 
function inra normal cJLassrofinf. situation' of say twenty- five qr 

^ thirty studjbnts.. . So, while the f^ojete has beefi completed, w^ 
^''are still iriaki'hg <i>f this • Information on the individual students- 
as far as tihe curr^^ulum revisions are concerned. ^ ^ " ; 

Dr . Campanllli ;' ^Th^k you. ' Mrs. Goss, I would ask you to report 
now on^ an in- going Title VI, project vhich is different from the 
ones you hkye heard about. It is different from t;he one you wiy: 
hear abouljl at. Intermountain, because this project encotapasses the . 
entire Area Office schbol s.ys^m^ 



Mrs. Goss: We dp have ciirreqeiy an On-going Title VI if^^^ect, 
which involves a'll of the schools in the.Mqskogee Area* as well 
as Choccaw 'School in Mississippi and the small ^ay schools in 
^"Louisia^a. • * ^ 
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Project MASTER was developed to provide spaech, hearing, and 
vision screening services, and evaluation, and followAip to 
students enrollejj in the schools. .When the project is 'completed, 
we will hai^ screened approximately thirteen hundred students, ' 
The students who are enrolled, in Sequoyah, Seneca, Jones Aca4eny, 
Catter, and Eufala, Oklahoma, and the schools in the ChoctaW 
Agency, specifically, Choctaw Central, Bogue Chi^to, Conohatta, 
Red Water, Tucker, Standing Pine, and Chitimacha, which ia in 
Louisiana, have all befen involved.- We have a contract with, the 
University of Tulsa to provide these services for us. We have 
not had a complete followujp report on their ^creen^ng in 'the ^ 
Mississippi schools as yet,' I, won't give you any data at this 
time because what^I would give ^ou would not be complete, 

July 1970, we tompleted^a contract with the University of'^-:^-^^ 
Tulsa to provide £he following services t identification of* - ' 
children with medically or educationally significant speech, \ 
vision, or hearing problems; arid, followup services designed to 
corrent and/or minimize pirob-lems related to abnormal speech, 
vision and hearing. Services have included sp^ch therapy, 
aural rehabilitation, otologic treatment, ophthalmology treat- 
,Oient, psychological diagnosis, if it were' related, remedial 
classroom teaching^ and in-service training. 

The University has, and it .continues to provide ^ a^speech screening 
program designed to identify children Hith defective speech in the 
school^ that I have mentioned. After t^iat, they make appropriate 
recommendations such as speech therapy, medical consultation, ^ 
any evaluation or followup that needs? to be done. W^ curfen.tly 
have, through the University i , speech clinician services that were, 
only provided to one school. ' 

The University also priSSride^ a helri^g conservation program 
, designed to identl^ all children who have^ educationally or 
medical'ly significant hearing lo^s. ""^They also provide a 
diagnostic hearing evaluation, f otAjfiildren who fail the hearing 
scrj^ening tests. They provide re1?0mmendations , relative to ' 
educational management, for otology exaSilnation and evaluation 
and the need for hearing aids. They provide an otologic medical 
evaluation for all children who have abnormal hearing who reside* 
at our Oklahoma schools. The result of the audiological evalua- 
tion is then made available to the staff of the respective schools 
for 'appropriate followup. And I can't say enough here for the fine 
work the Public Health Service within our schools have provided 
for followup, for recommendations to students who have need of 
surgery, the students who have need of passes or hearing aids, 
et cetera. . 
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The University also provides me visual screening program for all 
schools whidh is designed to identify children with defective, 
"Vision. They have^bqen <rtested for far vision, near vision, fusion 
and color blindness. Again, appropriate educational and medical 
recommendations have been made. * . 

Also included in this contract with the Upiversity is in-service 
training components. An in-^rvice t-raining component is ^directed 
toward acquainting the tespectlve staff with the speech,- hearing, 
and visual problems of ^specific children in the schools. This 
aspect of in-service training strengthens the educational and 
medical management of the children and has been geared to the 
classtoom. Ijfe have worked very closely with the Department of 
Piibiic Welfare for -Oklahoma children who have hearing or vision 
problems. *' • ^ " ^ , N 

We!3ju9t conjpleted the grand sta'ffing in February 1971 and that 
particular session wa;p devoted to a general review of the prpject 
as it has been developi^ig and how it will continue Lo develop 
relative to the causes ^"^and effects of hearing, speech, and vision 
problems related to the- children in our schools.' We alSjO have* 
some formal lectures on the types of tests tl!tat*''they gave at the 
.University. And, some discussions' on how the project is going, ' 
the type of problems we are ruijning into, et cetera. V * 

The final' grand staffing which we will schedule at a later date , 
will include a statistical review- of the project with the data ^ 
including the total number of children seen; ' the* numbers that 
fa^lAd the screening tests; and,^ the results' of the followup 
.^Diy^edures, such aS how many have received medical treatment 
and the effectiveness of such treatment. We would hope that the 
final report will give the actual benefits and give in detail the 
actual benefits to students who have been seen and *who have been 
provided Appropriate followup as well as reconttneSdationp and- what 
happened to all of the children that have been seen. And we would 
. hope* that when this report is cqrmpleted,^ when it is available for 
publication or dissemination — probably not; until after the end 
oif the ^chpol'ye^ar — it would serve as a' resourte manual for arty 
of you who may also wish to undertake a similar gctivity. 

I might say Just a few words about what we aitticipate^ in ct)ntinuation 
of thife project. We would hape that the information and experience 
that we have gained this fiscal year will ^give us some information 
we wiir use. Now that we have those figures available we can 
continue to esqpand on those^ We wopld hope in the coming year 
we will be able to reach more children and will be able to provide 
the kind of services directly to them* that . they do need.* 

Dr . Campanelli ; ' Any questions for Mrs. Goss. There are three 
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aspects of the program that I think >need to be emphasized on * " 
this MASTER pro^rairf, which are very strong points. The one ^ 
aspect is included in the. services provided by the University- 
an otologic medical consultant whp came behind the hearing 
screening and did physical examlnatipns of the ears, nose, and 
throat, a week or so after the hearing screening had been 
completed to find out exactly what kind of medical problems , 
existed. i " • 

The other aspebt is the close copperation between the Bureau 
school, Public Health Service, Area Office, and the State 
Department of Piiblic Welfare. If a youngster was detected in 
this screening program that had an impaipnent of one kind or 
another and he or she wer^ an Oklahoma resident, an HAS^form 
was immediately filled out and referred to the State Department 
of Public. Welfare so th^t the Stkte could then take u^ the 
responsibility of providing followup services. The services ^ . ^ 
would not: have to co'me out of our Title VI funds, and cquld t>e 
used for other children that were not Oklahoma residents. 

The third concept which Is very Interesting, and which ''was 
expressed at the grand, staffing, are the possibilities -of • 
improving this program in the subsequent years, '' it should be ^ 
a relatively e*asy task tp take a paraptpfessional aide Who is 
-currently employed at each of these schools. And, /by asking 
them to atteffd a* summer institute at. the University, cQtild 
come to administer many ot the basic screening tests that were 
. aaministered by the University, therdby -reserving the use of the 
University people for the more difficult followup procedures 
which^were necessary. We got some very good feedback where aides 
told us,^"l am working now sixty hours a week at the regular job . ^ 
at the school, and I would really be interested in doing something 
like this on Saturdays, and eveniiigs and^ so forth. So, the 
equipment would b^ at each school. 



And this cduld be to on-going thing*. It wouldji?t have to be 
just a one-time a year kind of activity for thfe youngsters*.^ These 
are some of the very positive, aspects that are building <^ut of this 
'program. 

The final presentation, Mr. Bob Bartholomew from Intermountain 
^Schoo]^will report on a completed Title VI project. You will note^ 
that there is a great similarity between what he» is goiitg tb talk* 
about at Intermountain, and that which wa« conducted at Phoenix 
Indian School. 

Mr. Bartholbomew ; I would like to preface remarks by clarifying 
my position. My job' at* ^Intermountain was one of providing adminis- 
tration 'support to the Title programs. And since .th4.s Project was 
a contract, I possibly cim not as knowledgeable as I should be on 
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the tests that were used and the results that were fotind. 
Dr. Campanelli was involved quite extensively in the planning. 
So, if you have questions, you may possibly want to direct your 
^qu^dtions to Dr. Campanel^li along this line. 

Project IN/SLIP (Intermountain School Learner Identification 
Program) had as its main purpose to provide the evaluation and 
followupf^on three hundred students. The focus was on the 
incoming freshmen and returnee ^^tudents. The initial service 
was provided 'during? the months of September and October of 1969. 
The (Contract for this project was awarded to the Ut^ State 
University gjFouhdation at Logman, Utah. The contract price was 
$19,961.' ^ ^ 

♦ 

The contractor's primary responsibilities were to provide 
feV^lua?tloh in mental abilities, vision, speech and language, 
-academic achievement levels, and personality testing, with 
input from the iridtan Health Service, as to physica:! examination, 
dental surveys, and' a nutritional study. We„did receive our 
final evaluation reports in August o£ 1970. 

The sample ''testing included three hundred ninth-'^radq students 
either attending Intermountain for the first tinle or returning 
after a year or more absence. The ^frequency rarige on all tests 
was one hundred /and one to one hundred and forty girls, and 
nine4:y-eight £o a hundred and fifty^five boys. The variation was 
attributed to difficulty in getting students to report to the 
' testing areas. 

The administration of the tests was conducted by a group of 
graduate students in psychology at the Utah State University; or 
in some cases, lay people who were trained to do group testing. 

'J • " , 

Students were randomly assigned to groups and^the schedule .was 
set up for the groups so that the tests were administered in a 
different order for each gfroup. 



More specifically, the objectives of the contractor weye to 
est^ablish liormative data relative Co the Lorge Thorndike, 
California Achievement Test, Cattell Culture- Fair Intelligence 
Test, Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test, Raven Progressive Matrices, 
and Tennessee Self-Concept Scale. They were to determin^ the 
useability of the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale and the predictive 
validity of .achievement and ability tests for ninth-grade Intermountain 
students. They were" to determine areas of academic competency and 
deficiency.' They were to create a student data profile sheet on 
each student listing achievement, ability, and personality test 
scores. And they could be us6d for placement of students in the ^ 
fall. 
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The scholastic 
thorndike, Cat 
norms on these 
fourteen years 
School were mu 
culture-bound 
a^ culture- fai 
national norms 
to each other. 



aptitude tests \7hich were used v|er^lthe Lorge 
tell, Goodenough-^Harris, and thejRalvtens. The 

tests were based on those studeAtsI who were 

old or older. The students at Intlermountain 
ch lower ^onboth the culture-fair , ahd the 
tests.* The Cattell and the Ravens (were used 
r ^tests. The results on these werjbi closer to 

and the results on each of the te^fsfcs were' similar 



The verbal section of the Large-iThorndike was u^^cji a culture- 
bound test. The result on this test would indi^b^Jie that almost 
all of tjie students scored in the bottom half o|fi the publisher's 
norms, leading to the ^conclusion that the studejnjts are, well below 
average in scholastic ability, or that the Lorgd-Thofttliike test 
does not adequately ^asse^s their scholastic ability for this * 
group. • [ , 

It was th^'^'^re^commendation of this group at the University that 
since the*^^Lorge-Thorndike results were quite different from those 
of the Cattell and the Ravens, 4.^ would appear that it is not a 
good measure of scholastic aptitude for this population. It was 



recommended that it not be used for .measuring s 
of Navajo students 



cholastic aptitude 



\ 



The Gooderiough-Harris Draw-A-Person was given, as a possible non- 
culture bound I.Q. test. The. investigators hypo.thesized that the 
test would not prove valid a^a measure of scholastic aptitude, 
but may be a measure of appaf^nt natural art Aptitude of these 
Navajo students. It was recommended that the Goodenough-Harris * 

not be used as a test for measuring scholastric aptitude. 

**■'*» , 

For personality testing, the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale was 
used. Theg-e, again,^ the recommendation was that this test not 
be used as a group diagnostic personality instrument. 

In the area of achievement,; the California Achievement Tests 
were used in the areas of reading, arithmetic and language. . 
One concern expressed Wa4 that the junior high level might be too 
difficult for these students and that low scores would have little 
or no meaning. However, there were only nine percent of the 
students who scored at or^ below a chance score of thirty-t;>^o on 
the language test. Only^^ fourteen percent of the students who 
scored at or below a chance score of thirty , on the arithmetic! 
test. And twenty-three percent of t:he students who scored at 
or belcfw a chance score of twenty-seven on the reading test. ^ 
From this data it would appear that the junior high 'level battery 
may. be an appropriate battery for these ^tudents. V ' 
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The majorit3{^of students^Jtested on the California were fourteen 
years or older, and th^refbkfe should be placed In at least the 
ninth grade according to chronological age.. The results o£ the 
achievement test, whei? compared with publisher's norms, indicate 
that these students stjill score poorly, even as s'eventh graders 
with approximately fifty percent of the studfii|ts fall4.ng in the 
lowest quartile of publisher's norms for beginhing seventh grade 
students. ; 

Now,i the pre-post examinatior\ was given on the Califorjiia in the 
fall and spring of the 19j69^'70 school year. The 'Average growth 
of the students tested was three-tenths in arithmetic, six-tenths 
in reading, and four-tenths in language. The time^lapsed between 
the two testings was approximately seven-tenths of the school year, 
so the normal growth during this time should be seven-rtenths grade 
equivalent. • 

In reading, the students approached but did not reach the normal 
growth rate; in arithmetic an<J language, growth was af)proximately 
one-half of the normal rate. %Th±s fate of achievement correlates 
with the results of the scholastic aptitude tests aiid confirms 
'Mie position that students tested represent, a sample in need of 
special facflities and special programs. It was further determined 
thatr the language section of the California was the most reliable 
prediction for academic placement where heretofore the reacfing 
section has been used at Intermountain fot^ initial group placeanent* 

Inlplicatipns of this testing indicate that Intermountain School is 
'attempting to educate ninth grade students who not only have a 
language and a cultural barrier but also constitute, in substantial 
numbers, students who would require special programs designed td 
meet their individual learning needs. 

A second part of the project was in the area of vision,' speech, and 
hearing. The objectives of this p^ase were to evaluate ^he communi- 
cative difficulty of Navajo students enrolled at Intermountain School. 
Specifically, they were to evaluate phonological capacity of the 
students,^ assess the recognition vocabulary . of students, screen 
the population for hearing difficulty, determine the prevalence 
of visual dysacuity in the new and re-returnee students. 

The sample in this case^^as three hundred and twenty-five new and 
re-returnee students who were seen for evaluation, instruments - 

they lised were the Templin-Darley Tests of Articulation which tests 
an individual's production of speech sounds of language; the 
Peabody-Picture Vocabulary Test CFmrm A and B) , tho this test.ls 
designed to measure verbal inteJllig^rvce, the principle use /pf it 
in this study was to estimate the subject's comprehension of the 
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spofeen word.^ A pliretone Air Co^iduction audiometric threshold tes 
was given to determine the subject's sensitivity to^ pure tones 
The criterion for failure was 
any 'tonal frequency in either 
i 

The vision screening was acco 
chart. : Criterion for failure 



.1 



al loss of twenty-five, decibel^ in 
)(r both ears. ' ' , 



lished by using the Snellen eye^ 
as more than twb misses oh any of 
the lines^ fox lO/m^ 20/25 or ^0/30, or more than one error on 
the 20/40 and 20^50 lines. Additionally, the plus one, two, and 
three diopter lenses were used to determine distance vision 
problems. 

The results of this testing ark as follows: In articulation, ^only 
forty-two percent of th^popul^tion tested had errorless speech*, 
forty-four percent\made , substitution errors, eleven percent m^ide 
omission errors, seventeen portent made distortion errors. So^e 
of the cases had mor§ than one type of error, but the important 
result is that a high prpporatlon of the sample population made 
errors in production of the sounds of English. This finding is 
even Aore dramatic when you consider that in^most cases a model 
of the^corretit production was furnished the subject prior to^his 
response. * ^ ^ - 

In the Peabody-Picture Vocabulary, the mean mental age computed, 
for -this group was seven years four months. The test protocol 
was followed but it was felt by the ex&nihers that strongest ^ 
.application of ceiling unduly penalized the subjects who dd^d not 
know English words. Generally)', it was felt by th^ exatpineirs that 
the subjects \^e brighter and were able tp perform better than 

the test scores itidicated.^ i 

I * ■ ' 

On the puretone air Conduction threshold testing, only three * 
hundjred and eight of the three hundred and twenty-five subjects 
were tested. Thirty-two peijcent of this po^ulat^on demonstrated 
medically significant losses. It is readily apparent that ^the 
prevalence of educationally and medically significant losses 
exceeds' that ot the noijmal population many times. 

In the vision screening, thrfee hundred and forty-five students 
were screened for vision. Sixty-orie percent h^d significant 
visual acuity de'f icits, fifty- thiree percent had a significant 
visual aduity deficit that does not appear to be .adequately 
corrected l^y glasses. Nineteen of th§ forty-seven students 
who were tested with glasses appear to have^isual deficit not 
adequately corrected by glasses. * 

The large number of students demonstrating visual deficits, those- 
reporting lost or broken glasses ; land the large number 
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inadequately corrected by glasses would suggest that at leaSt 
part of the educational problem with the Int^rmountain School 
.population has some relationrf'hip to visual -acuity. ^ 



r 



From this study it is apparent that thei;e exists i?i many of the 
students a communicative handicap. The effect of that handicap 
is, In Vail probability, related f to their performance in other 
areas. However, the strength af the relationship still' needs to^ 
be detennined. \ . 



We do feel that this project is possibl-y Only the firsD step. We 
found out some things about our children and we also found out 
some things about testing. And I am hopeful that we can pursue 
thesie results possibly on a large scale, because we are able to 
use the kind of results v^e get from a study of this kind and bette^ 
plac^e our students in the program feo that they yclT have a higher 
degree of success. 

Dr . Campanelli ; Thank youT," Bobr- Are there any qViestfons? 

Participant : I was wondering what you attributed the lower 
scoricFilg, to- Where did these kids go to grammar School? 



^ . Dr 



Dr . Campanelli ; Dr. Benham, would you like to re*spo|id' to this i 

Dr. Benham : Like most reservation schools, they come from a 
variet.y of sources, from the reservation schools. These represent 
youngsters who sometimes haver been di^ppped out froin public ' schools ; 
; or, the public schools did net provide the program, so they enrolled 
there* Or sometimes, in^a few instances, they are youhgs'ters who - 
would be committed to some kind of a federal reformatory or some 
kind of ^ a place like that but for the facilities of some of these 
reservation schools." ' , 



But some of them are youngsters that have dropped out for quite a 
period of time. \ , 

Participant : Do you think it is the quality of of f-resevation schools 
that yo^ attribute this__to, the f^act that they were not .doing very 
well in^high school? Is ±tr7the quality, or is it the kids having 
a hard time getting adjusted to this school? 

Dr. Benham : I feel it illustrates full well the^ fact that it does 
take a highly individually^ojiented program. It does ta^^e. this. 
That is the implication to me oF this. I don't think you would 
find this too different in most of the off- reservation schools , 
I think this is the nature of them. I think this has implication 
for '^all'' operators in terms of tryj^ng to find a standard Aode. The 
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kids just won^t fit it. You have got to fit "it to a highly, 
individually-oriented program or^ the kids just won^t fit it; 
you- are in trouble, it is just as simple as that. That's the 
way^dt hits me. - " . • 



Participant ! Do you think they would have an easier time if the 

schools were on the reservation?. They woul^^be more likely tp 
succeed if ^the school was cloder to their home? 

' Dr. yfienham ; \ Yes/, I ^i^ov ' » 

Participant ; ^ Is there any chance that these school?? ckxi do that? 

Dr . Benham : I think in. tenns of the hopes and aspirations of" the ^ 

people. And it is just a matter of *tiip and funding until it is that 
way. ' V. ^ 



Dr. Campanelli : Thank you. Mrs. Harvey? 




Mrs . Harvey ; I wonder- if ^ the gentleman would elaborate a little 
bit more on the psychological testing and how the kids see them-'^ 
selves and the personality traits. 'I am 'wondering if vou would 
particularly address your remarks to whatever implications there 
are for having examples of living for the children. Would this 
entail more of tha Indian people than the Navajo p^^e themselves? 

Mr. Bartholomew t I can't give you the kind of1S^nswe/r that you are 
looking for. We, of course, feel that a great riumber of ^he 
student population have a negative self linage. This was one of 
the reasons 'that this personality^ test was included. 'But as I« 
Mentioned, they did not cpme up with any significance in the * 
testing. Andythey did,' as a results, recominetid that this ^particular 
test not be ufeed.* So, in this area, we are not really ^ny further/ 
along than we were before. We would like to pursue this, ii 
could, and find some kind of a test that would give us the dat 

y ■ ■ ' ■ 

Dr. Campanelli ; I>j:liink one of the important things that has 
come out of the Intermountain study is the fa€t tHat they rwete ^ 
able to establish the normative base lines for the scttdol. I > 
think this is critical. Subse4uent disci:issions with the Dniyersity 
have suggested to us tjiat they would like to take 'the nea;t step 
forward, and deterpine the predictive validl^ty of •Ir.Q. tests which 
are given at the beginning of the school year in comparison with 
'the "end ,of the school year academic achievement testsi So that 
if you were , to tfidie a sample of children, and give them* a number 

f I.Q. tests./ Then* run ""a comparison between the tests and how 
tr^ey do academically ^at thfe^end of^J^e year and include, say, 
teacher rating. You possibly^ can weed out test batteries which 
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really are a waste of time to give because they don't allow you 
to predict in terms of this particular population which could be 
vastly, different from the youngsters at Phoenix or Riverside or 
any other school. , I think this is the critical thing that we 
have got to jio. It^'s veiy difficult to generalize when you are 
-talking about different tribal groups and dif-ferent backgrounds 
thatr they come from. It has gat to^ be a very 'specific process. 

Participant. ;, Then you mean that you have to establish your norm 
for their own parti^cular grpup? 

Dr.^ Campanelli ; I think this is essential. 

Participant : I wonder if the findings of this project coxald be. 
put out to usf, that also deal with • Navajo high-schopl-aged pupils* 
Granted that there is, ~ that> their pppulation iS , different ^han 
ours, ~ but there still can be some relative implication here„ 
for us . , ' . . ' » 

Dr . fiampanelli : I think there is material from all of these ' ' 
projects that you can tdke out that is significant to you and 
Wild on youit: individual Effogram. A copy of the IN/SLIP final 
report, arid a copy of the Phoenix Indian School report have 
already been sent to all Area Offices. And this was done 
January 1971. They have also been ^ent to the Agency educational 
people v^o are responsible to tihe Central Office. ^ . ' 

I thl one of the critical things, as you listen to Mrs. Goss, 
Mr. Bartholomew, and to the other ex^inations that were, done, 
(particularly in terms of Phoenix and Intermountain, where you 
were talking about secondary %<^ool popi^lations) is the tremendoiisly 
hlg{h number of hearing and visual problems that occur in these 
students.- I think that the figure that came out of IntermQuntain ^ 
was thirty- four percent failure on a hearing .threshold test. Now, . 
t)iis ls> not hearing screening, because you expect many children to 
fail a screening , because you expect many children ,to fail a screening 
test for orife reason ori another: " there was noise in thfe room, they 
weren't paying attention^ tbey may have hqCd some emotional problem, 
01, so^fething, so they couldn't concentrate, But the ones who failed 
the screening and then were tested individually^ thirty-four percent 
'o| them indicated edjucationally significant hearing problems, which 
ttells^ us something as School people. We have to look rather car'e- 
fully at the kinds ^J^^^^jte^l health services that we are^teupposed 
to be getting. ®Sd m^bejlt now befcomes our responsibility to move 
into this area as ata educational respc^«TbiliLy* in terms of, say, 
heading and vision Greening that'mkny pi 'bji,ic* school systems carry 
^out'^the votk. I thi^k this.is critical,/ :ause here we are talking 
about sensory areas i^at are medically" Eeve*.sibl^. I^t is not 

^ V • ! . 'o .. • ' 

: • . ■ • , ^ 
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necessary to build classes for these kids*. It is not necessary 
to fiiii;e Special Education^teachers if you/can get them early ' 
enough, and treat ^th^m medically, and then just send tjhem back 
into the regular cfasses.^ ' • 

Participant : il might cotoment along this line about the value of 
gettiri^^Jthis kind of documentation* We'did have an idea/'the size 
of the problem, because of the previous Title I project in speech 
and hearing. And the results' of that, coupled with these results, 
thjls^yearwe ^ere able to feell Public Health oh the idea of 
establishing a unit, a speech and hearing unit, like in the Ptibiit 
Health*Hospital. The Billings Area has funded this- project this 
year. So, ^atl^ering 'this kind of data cap'be valuable in terms 

*of getting new services. * v 

^ - »> . • 

^Campanelli : Thitj^ are two ather points that J would like to 
make^''^ what you have heard. ' ; . . • / ^ 

I think, ^s jir. Paijcton .pointed out in the. Riverside* studies : / If 
you are trying to esta^ish pr extend Special Edu.cal^ion plrpgrams 
in your school and yqu have' nothdng. The S:hinkinjg-^eems to be ^ 
that if /I can just feet a 'Special Education teacher and s^ace,. I 
cbuld^get these problem childiren out of these other clashes sir[d ^' 
put in this one classroom, my problems are going 'to b6 over.^ ^ 
This does not happen, because once^^<?ia begin to do that,^ tHe ki^nds 
^"needs that have to be supplied geometrically increase,. And 
what Mtr Paxton was talking<.a.bout I think, makes denser the 
kind of interdisciplijiary approach that is necessary in the sciiool; 
that you have to think also in terms of psychological services, 
school social work services, counseling services. . These arjB all 
esserit;:ial. And, from ray own .biased point of -view (and I hope'yoju ' 
probably tMnk the same way) these are not. luxury*^ items. This is 
not frosting on the cake. Th^e are good, baSic, practical, \ 
educatlonafl^ services which are necessary for all ctiildreh. If we 
are going- to achieve the hiiman potential, regardless of the l.Q. 
level of students, we h^e to have thesis kinds of support services , 
built in as regular services 'in a scl^obl settings J ^ ) \ » 

inie second point is that whatever you attempt to do, whatever . \ 
Successes you achieve in a school when you undergo any kJfnd of /' 
project, it is necessary to have^ total school qommitment. You/ 
just can^t start a fecial Education program, or any other kind * '^^ 
of program and isplate it as a taC)c-on to the regular 'school 
program. It's/gdt £o be a ,par^ of the total program that is 
presented on the^aiE^ug. And ,so Very- pf ten tJhat .happens --as 
Mrs. Bas^sett pointed out it doesn't happen Intentionally , but 
,ustf|lly the onh^ space that is available is something that has 
been remodeled over here. So,, the ^students have to go out of 
tfhe. regular schjpol building to attend the^Speci'al Education classes. 
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This has 'a negative connotation to £he mentral healfih of the Mds ♦ 
thato have to go over there. 1 think -this c^ifi.be handled appro — " 
pr;i^tely by effective leadership in* the school, . But, you must / 
hrav^ ah tgtal school' commitment. In^other words,, the regular class- 
room teacher has to understand exactly what, it , is the Special 
Education teacher can do and cannot do. Vefy^ften this special 
teacher is brought in as the savior of >11 maiiKind in the school 
building, when, in fact, she is not, because she ope'ratesyander 
certain limitations. ^ * ' ^ ' . ^ 

These ajrS the points that have come to us. What we. have trie|i tBO 
communicate to the Commissioner and the ..Director of Education At 
this point in time ih this: we really are seriously laqJfeLng, as 
an educational systenl, in base-line data on the kinds of childfren 
.that we have in our schools, the kinds of problems that they pre-* ^ 
sent, and there seems ta be a^breakdoifjpi in the* system as this°^ 
information is not passed on as- the youngster moves from one scjiool 
to another. One of the suggestions that has bjeen talked about is 
to explore the possibilityr of a Bureau-wide annual testing and 
measurement program. Not/necessarily to replace what you ate 
currently doing in your^particular *Are^s, because I assume you do 
measurements for the kind of information you get. But,^ to enable 
*us to get some kind of handle on exactly the^^scope Q^^/=bhe problems 
tbat the children are presenting is something that^we are aske'd ' 
by. the Congress when we have to justify programs. Ancf 'thl.s becomes 
very difficult when you Iresponi solely on an emotional basis. Or, 
when you have to preface your statements by saying, "Well, we think 
th^t we have 

Part^icipant ; I have a question: -The majority of the testing 
instrume^s are not valid. When you get your answers, what do you 
correlate it with? ^ 

I 

Dr. Campanelli ;» This is a good questtpti and a difficult qjuestion. 

Participant ; Instead of saying that ouF instruments are not valid, 
how are we going to move into an area wher^ we will get something 
that will be valid? 

Dr. Campanelli : I think the kinds of projects th^it were do4je at 
Intermountain and at' Phoenix gives us information on the kinds ^f 
tests. You can carry it an additional^ step forward and run a 
correlation with the child's test Jpcore at the beginning of the 
year and compare it with his actual academic achievement at the 
end of the year. This will tell you something *about how'well that- 
test predicts, or how valid that te^t is to measure vhat you 
think you are measuring. , " \ 

^ ■ ' \ 

No^, there is a comparable kind^'f problem that you ar^ addressing 
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yourself -to, ^whlch existed for many , ;man^ yeSrs in -the fSMd of 
deaf educafcion.. They were faced with basic^ly E^e aame ^blemr 
How do you measure the' inteMectual abi:|^l,ty of people' who have - 
never heard anything in their lives? \? 

... * • . ^ ^ ^ ••^ ' # . » 

Veil, psycholQgists made some' very .serious mistakes b^ck in the 
early 1910 and 1920 's , because th^y were administering VeBbj^l- 
type tests ^ deaf children. They were coming oxit with flgd^s ' 
that wete saying tliat the -ki^s are retarded, thatythey w^re (A^^ 
Scoring seventy and seventy-five I :Q^., tmtil sdmeAxe later on, ^ ' 
happened to mention to^'^the^^Hqw^ fair ^is ' it ;to .give verb^l-ty^^ 
tests to. a child wha has ia.i^^^heard spfeecl^^ or language?"^ . ' 

So .then psyc^loglsts and' educators , began td^move into the^ krea*^ 
"bf developing /non-verbal or petfdrmance-typ^ •tests. ^ similar . * 
problem was, faced in the early part' of this ^entury ^wfieri Is^^'ge ^ 
nvnnbers of immlgijtfnts were coming into the Uni-ted States* 'Onev 
of tW cl^teria for immigraftion into the United St^t^ x^asr i^^^ 
if yoti were an ii^ecjle or ai^^^^^^^^^^^^i^ couldn'^t'^el admltted^^^^^^^ 

the United State&. So ^hat the governmen|: thetivhad tp d(i (and'veify ; 
quickly) was to develop a mental ^^cree^i^g battefcy fchat ' coul4 be 
admlnisteredyto people who w^re Rumanian, French; I tjaliari, Germaii, 
Chinese, vJ^hat hav§ you.^ And It was .dsne. And it was essentially 
a/non-verbal kind of test. • - ^ " 's^.l 

^' " V ■ . . y\ ^ . ; 

I think it would be of greatjsiLU^o take groups of Indian 
students at" different age levels and administer.: them^toth yer^ 
and non-verbal tests and 'see which are^the better predictors of 
their academlq achievement.^ I. 'think we will h^e come^a long v 
way. Thi£ Black cSmmunity and the, Mexidai^-American community 
r^ige^^actly the same questions. In fact, thdy ha^e taken the 
California school system to coiirt dh this very same' poirvtk The 
Mexican- American par'ents in Calif ctrpla are saying it is nbt right 
that you administer verbal tests,, based on Anglo norms tcrbur. 
children, where they fail them and "then are placed in ^special 
Education classes foi; the mentally retarded. I thijik by xmrking 
with individual schools and interested colleges and Unlyef^si ties, 
these can^bi^ developed; This is not an impossible ta 
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Participant ; H think LQ."* testing .as a way for detferming scholastic 
performance, * I think, is not necessarily valid* , You h^Ve gQt to 
tiake in the motivation factor. In fact,- iEhere are many ^ith genius 
I.Q.'s who do not do well" in school because they'are not motivated. 
So, t^is motivation thing^ is a jj/'^ big thiilg. And may;be. when you 
> gert the test results, they ^till won't ^o well in schdol because 



do 



they are not motivated in that certain area 
Dr . Campanelli ; ^^^^ 

■ ' .• .122. 



ititrinsic motivation factor Is 
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very- 
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critiQal thing. This was pointfed out at one Area Office, where 
they did testing of the students in the secondarji schools. Then, 
at a meeting they had the studetits there whb had [been tested. The 
students responded and said\t)tiac"tujbody had toldjthem what* they 
were being tested for, and they had^iist marked tfhieir papet any 
old way, which was a very positive feedb«vCk for tjhe^ people iwho had 
given* the tests. The^t6sters assiuneaMiigy^^^ad pxjoduced v^lid 
me^&ungiiaents. They had to go back and re-evaluatje the phii^gs 
that we f ^&3^e, talking about. 
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Dr. Cajapanelli ; I tiaVe asked the*^eporting individuals to take 
about five to seveuj minutes' presenting tl^e recommendations from 
'their respective gijbups. % 

'We ai?.e going to include at this session, in addition to the three 
v formai^ groups 5 the group Mr, JHonahni met with in terms of School ^ 
'Boards" 'and tribal representatives. He wiU start off and give us a 
recommendation and Report from that group. 

Mr . Honahni ; We had approximately thirty tribal people in our ^section 
yesterday, and we talked about . several things. Several areas were 
covered,' 'including the Indian studenjbs, handicaps,' .bilingualism,*" and 
isolation, and so forth. : 



We also taljked about the^ecial Edudation teachers that should be 
"recruited and prov^de(j^pproprigj:^e..,,y ^ by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. They also^m^ged modificatic||L of BIA oir"^. Civil Service" 



hiring "practici^s^/ These coiilriiedts had^^some connection toVthe 
hajadicapped prp^am. ' ^ 



They alsor^alKed about ^their concerns 
of' educatLonal --servioes and avoiding pi 
funding or Indian Education projects, 
and how we would positively sensitize 
becpme better advocates for* programs wii 
field. Program writing tot Special Edu., 
.include lo^ial involvement 4ind ppssj-bly e' 
the- yariou^ ESEA Title prpgrams 



maintain promomoi^al status 
itical patronage.^ And the 
ich is a legislA;!5iVe problem 
e legislative ^eopj^e^ to 
in the Indian Education 
tion projects shoulc 
.al assistance 'provided by 



rday's sessions wad that 
\conduct comprehensiye 



On^ of the majjor recommendations from yes 
supplementary funds should be requested to^ 

research to identify Special Education needs for Indian students. 
These funds are to be allocated to Indian wibes, so that they can' 
select agencies and institutions to conductv studies at their own 
discretion. The reason why they felt that this was a igajor consid- 
eration was because we were tmable to really ^ocus^ bur attention on 
any specific recommendation untiLcompr^hensrve research was done, 
so that ^B could f Inci out how ma^iyv students needed help, and in 
what particular areas, and so fortn^. * * 



Also, a little' note attached to that is that toe National Indian , ! * 
Education Advisoiry Committee, along with the; E^EA Title III Advisory 
Committee, assises the responsibility to make mrs rl^ques^lffco the 
Washington Office level: the Advisory Cduncils\for ESEA Title I 
and VI would be appointed Trom names^ suggested by pfersons attending 
A this particular conference. The membersBijr f or ^ach advisbiy - 
council should consigt^^^ six meidbers. Bie existing ESEiA ' JCitle ' 
coordinators in the Washingt^jn^OffiQ^es- should^'be minta\^ work 
with these Advisory ^Councils. ' ' 
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The BIA must absorb the cost to provide to Indian' tribes the 
Education information available through Area and other resources. 
And again,^ this would be at the request of eaph tribal group, 

' / • . / • ' 

Special* Education professional staff must be in'creased in the 

Washington* Office to provide realistic and competent services to 
SpScial Education projects. This 'has to do with the hiring*'6f a 
Spe(jial Education person for 'each one of the ESEA Titles that we 
hav^ b^en concerned with during the past^ week — Titles I, UI, and 
■VI. , _ • . - . . 

The fifth recomm^dation is that the BIA maintain the fifty-first 
State status to receive Public Law 91-230 (fonnerlSv P.L. 69-IO) 
Title fuUds jfor Indian students untaJ^ 
set up_EGb2^iati4:©-depart^ c5f their own, ^ 

Now,\ if , a particular tribe sets up its own Education .department, it 
does\pt jeopardize the other Indian tribes from continuing to be 
service^ by the fifty-first State, ^ . , . . 

Sixth, curreiftt'* Public Law 9I-230 projects eligible fbr regular 
program/ act;i"viLties, And one of the major concerns of the people 
^was irregularity and inconsistencies of programs under Titles I, III 
and Vl,' for handicapped programs or others, TSey felt that there 
was a defiiy.tei need for a continuity of programs for Indian people, 
BO tliat they ^wlU feel a lot more comfortable and secure in the 
laws and programs that they implement. 

So, . any Title p^o^ams that could be absorbed by 17^0 funds should 
be absorbed, 

I . _ 

"Those are the recommendations. * ^ 

Dr, Campanelli*^ Thank y6u. We have .the Alpha Group reporter^ 

Mr. Tom Holder, ( ' ' * 

Mr, Holder ; Thajik you. Our first'^ discussion was,, as you recall, 
discussion yith various resource people for the Title program. ' It 
consisted of a* question and answer session primarily involving the 
dissemination of Title ini^ormation to o\ir peopi,e. And some of ^ 
^ these related to Special lEouca^ion. In consideration of Title' I, 
the handicapped ch3J.d shouloybe a primary target of 31tle I, , ^ 

The priori t;j^es should be docum^ted. The Title projects that we are 
using are so interrelated that invariably a discussion of one ^can 
be used to i'mplement th\ discussion of another.. 

The programs could better be'^established after you have established 
the need of the s'Wlent, After this "comprehensive survey, then 'we 
can use this^ as a basis for applying to o\ir Title programs. But 
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also, we have had the other questions: Do fuiids from o^ie Title 
project affect the funds from another? And ^e answer to this was, 
no. We are also Interested in the Carrying over .of various Title 
funds, which we were allowed to do for a certain amount of time. 

And the discussion tumet^ -Cb/the Public Health gqrvice, a^d»what 
role these people were playiig or what they wjare supposed to'^be 
pl^ng, in our endea-v-or, hoi/ deeply involved they should really 
became. And to a certain extent, I think tlhat the general consensus 
was that we ahould use these people as a resource group aad not have 
an active part ±ix the administl'ation of the "^educational part of this 
thing. We could lAse them in pur testing ^and in our surveys and' in ' 
our evalu^on j)ro^agi. And it would7be-'soiad"fbifig that ^pll^uld 
take a looK>at. ' "^'^ 




Some more queslioh& evolved on the medical, profession and what ^hey 
thought pf wheii they laonsi^jlred the Individual. The medical pro- • 
fession considers only the" physical dj&ficienfcies, ^an^ sometimes, 
the mental deficiencies of -the indiVi(|ual. j&pw, Ws can clearly ^ 
be seen by their big urge to try to take cane of all of our physical 
problems, but mental problems of the Iiviian Icommunity aren^ t. dealt 
with in' depth/ ^Jven the people in the Public Health Seirvice tlkt 
want to push these problems are, kind of ignored, to a great extend. 



We are talking about lEduoation 
here. We are talking abouf Spe 
about institutions where we have 
unable to be educated! And I 
all of our dj^oussionsA 



IS the primary reason that we are 
?ial Education. We are not talking 
to put some of our "people that are 
link that we should define this in 



A lot of ^ople not fankliar- with our settling will ^ay, '"What are 
you going i3o have for the- peoplje that should be committedr in . the 
institutions, .because ydu can't teach them." (A lo-j: of the examples 
we saw 'where they were uAable tb learn, or they were in such bad 
cLrcumstapces, mentally, yejpouidn't handle them Xn our Bureau 
school. And the children \ should be entitled in -the Tille. projects 
to Special Education. Thi\s was very ,^ very •impor;fcant. 

How some of us, a lot of usV ■doh'"t have SpeciWL Education programs, 
but already we've isolated\people^ We isolated them and we took 
them and we put them oi:i^t, ba^ik in ai houtee. Tney made it a nice 
house, and they may be good teacher^,, htitJheyW 
grated with everybody in the -School. Th^se peobie are going to 
have to be a part of the constructedl school system, oi* we are 
creating another gap for theseVpeoplA to Oiross. \'If we donU keep 
them Mth it, too often a Specim Education program is stuck over in 
a corner, and like a man said aWileWo, \"If . you don't straighten 
up, Ilm goihg to send you to the^d\amb-q.umb class." 
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We are g?oing to hov/e to hold these jpeople closer to us than we ever 
have, in order to give them the feeling that we.arQ educ^ing them 
for something, instead of Just educating them because they don't ^ 
know or can't learn anything, (Chis is something' that is very, 
very necessary. ^ * 

Continuity is going to have to be established if our Title programs 
are to work. It's a' necessity that each individuial know what the 
other is doing. AnS I think that we all know this. Of course, 
.there are a lot of ihlngs that we all^know, but what we are all 
'doing is a horse of a different color, as we say in Oklahoma. 

I am real 1y interested in mental health, as a professional; health 
work or thfe ^mpj^pyment of my tribe f - 

The Wahpeton^|>rodect, the Seneca project, the Eufala nroj^ect; how 
many of us know aJLl about these and are able to take pir-tcr^ of these 
projects and to tailor them and shape them, uniquely, t® T\t what 
we have? This is something that ds very necessary. We are going % 
to have to do this^, as soon as we possibly can, fop everybody to 
Join in in a big, circle of communications, for the betterment of 
our Indian cl^ldren» ^ 

So we diacussed Titles 1, lH, and Vl, and of course, the various 
aspects of who could be usedpwhat could be> used, what is being 
used, and where it's being used. ^ " 

We discussed^BuTj^auwide recommendations. All children in Bureau 
schools must receive the benefits of the Title program^. This i^ 
to say that in some areas, because of not meeting certain require- 
ments, the Indian children were being discriminated^ against in 
certain K;tle^p3?ograms. We want all of these Title programs ^ ' 
g-vailable to all pf the children in the Bureau schools; the day'" 
sdliool, residential, boarding schools* -wherever we happen to be 
educating children. They ipust be able to receive .the benefits of 
all of the Ti%le programs, and the priorities be placed on the • . 
medium: the -Special Education peeds of Burea^a and residential schools, 
and the assessment of the children' s needs >j \ 

' • - - ■ A" . ■ • 

fecifically, trained perscmnel to handle the ne^s^pf the children." 
nationwide position to unify the demands or the\eeds of our 
children, and this would refer to all Bureau schools and fli i 

fecial Education programs.. The Bureau should earmark fundus on a' 

base -type thing.. The regular fundus* shouXd state that Speieial Edu- 
cation be inserted in these funds. These would be earmarked* 
specifically for*Special Education- and would come out of our, 
regtilar allocations, instead of us having to fight each other, and 
that's what it amounts to.'. We are fightinfe each other, f 02;, a pittance. 
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The type of system whicJk is currently, Weing u^ed, this is C^, 
which meant, that some pf the schools, if they weren't^ fully 
utilizing a i*oom as per seat in this room, they were being penalized. 
We wanted to kind of bypass this, when we started talking ,about 
^Special Education, We wanted special consideratibn, when we asked 
for it--construction, on the Special Education le^l. 

A person^^pecialized in Special Education shoiild be hired at the Area 
Office level' to coordinate programs for that level. However,* it 
was spoken by some'^o^f our people that a lot^of oiii* areas are remote. 
As far as it goes, Hiiis Area has a coordinatoiu -He's going to . 
have to be hired, I think, oti the ratio of the" people that he 
serves and the geographic locations of the certain areas. < Itinerant 
Special Education personnel be hii^d in Areas with scattered smfill 

schools. * • * V . . » 

■ * <»' • . *• 

We recommend an assessment of means, and Jthat^^Jae HIS be made to 
* 'live up to the obligations that are 'already 'Stated. I' think that 
this is something that the tribal groups are gping to have to do 
themselves.' We can 'State it, but we,^-as tribal leaders, are going 
to have to' make the demands qf EHS^ to come, into this thing and to 
carry out its full capacity. - "~ - 

We had some trouble determining these/prioritifes -and I will have to 
say that this was pat in at the very last, but it's going to have 
to be first. . ^. 

We set an assessment of the staff, and the needa of the staff and 
the students, and a commitment by the Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Indi^an Affairs , and a position paper on Special Education which 
wpuld,^ of cou3j^se, clarify our stand here. 

. The stabilization of funding, through a base-fujjding program for 
Special Education; this is the second. And then involved^ related- 
agencies, such* as recruiting ^aiid-PoB^^ Health Service, to assist 

,ni6 in making ^Sr^c&ses^&virot our needs in orde;r to jfully carry Put 
this pixDgram. 

We^want'an in-service training of staff, trilkl leaders, and 
Administration. This would- acquaint these peimld with Special \ 
^Ijducation prog^^axos. IV^y superintendent, today ^isn'-t here; the - - 
^erintendent of tinother school isn't here, .igb, we aire going ,to. 
havk to educate jeverybbdy in order to go forwards, right "down to the 
last person that turns- out the light in the dormitories, is going 
to know\what Special Educafeion means, before we havq a quality 
program. \^ . # 

We got into a little bit of a discussion there abou^ the people that 
we hire. ^-We recommend that the ceiling adjustments l)e made to^ allow 
the hiring of Special Education people, and that the Special Educa- 
tion teacher be hired, personalitywise and skiUwise, and this is 

• \ 

• . ■ •• 
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a necessity when you work with Indian children. You have, to know 
who you ate talking with. And this recommendatipn was made in full', 
view of -the fact that the present policy from the, Cgmmissioner is* 
toward contracting. A lot of our Boards have contractifed to some' 
extent, but they don't want to go full back. And some of the \ ' ' 
Boards, like the Boards that I belong to, aren't even incorpora•ted^,. 
yet. So we axe going to ask for these people on a ceiling-type \ 
thing . \ 

We want more of what we are already getting. The continuous Title 
funding, and I think that this is slightly misstated^ in what we a^e^ 
talking about If we are going to have Title funding, let*s be able 
to^get it in April so that*we can hire our teachers starting in 
September instead of having our pirograms approved in November and 
not getting anything. Most of the time our Title ^projects are 
running at half-staff, because we don't have the money. the first 
of the year to hire the quality people that we*peeded. 

The present funding system be reviewed in respect to the small 
amount of money. And this was in respect to the 'per-capitaiexpendi- 
ture of the respective States. It's pretty low, and we want to 
have the whole situation looked ^ 

The total acco\mtability be taken of Bureau school adininistration, 
and the policies and this sort of thing, to insure quality teaching. 
That steps be taken by the Area and Agencies to educate and orient 
tribal leaders"^ in respect to Special Education and total education. 

-'T ■ • 

>■ . . * - 

I believe that Just about takes care of it. Thank you., ' 

r 

Dr . Campanelli : Mr.'Abeyta, the second group. 

Mr. Abeyta : Thank you. ' This morning, group Beta met and I 
personally feel very pleased at the recommendations which resiilted 
from some very, very interesting and involved discussion^ The 
discussion got so involved, a^ a matter «)f fact, that we were able 
to agree on only four recomm^dations, but I am very pleased with 
them. ^ 

The first 'one is., that additional funds be made available for Special 
Education in I7U0 programs 5 and increased personnel ceilings to 
px:oyide for the* necessary staffing. ^ V 

During the cLlscussi^pn there was some concern 4^at this approach may 
be premature .NEa the discussion, people considered the teachSr- 
aides and the dS^fi-Culty involved in getting people on time, the 
difficultly that th^^ employees, themselves, have. Th^y are funded, 
from year to year, and it makes life very difficult for these kind 
of people. We axe very concerned with a goo^ program. ^ 
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There is no question in oiir minds that Special Ediication is a 
neglected area in Indian Educat^^on. Uiere is no West ion about 
it^ and I think tha^^t to take^up the slack for unfortunate 
neglect that has 'eflxiste^ we are going to need some exceptional 
kinds of people^ s^e extifaoi^dinary and very ,capable kSjids of 
people to fill these poaitians, as Special Education teachers. 

And wd think that this is going to be difficult, to .a^^ract these 
kinds of special people, with Title money. I think mor^ i)articu- 
Xarly that we ar^ talking abgut attracting people from year to year. 
And because of .this fconedm, we- thoug[hf tjiat it wag' nqt inappropri^- 
ate to suggest or recommend that ttae whole bffg of Special Education 
be included in ^a regular pa:ogram of Vjkb funds. 



; earii 



The second recommendation is -^hat Title funds ed&Mnarked for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs s-i^ould be^ increased *to. adequately meet the 
needs- of Indian chilcLren. There was a.^ry interesting -anecdote— 
I gueiss that's the WQrd--that somebody gave, and it went something 
like this.. This one fellow said that it's very unfortunaire that we 
have got fcids^ in our reservations and our schools that are being 
neglecjted because the availability of monies . for these Special 
Education programs depend on an individual's ability to put ddXJn a- 

•need on paper. Just because a particular Individual is in an Area- 
Of$^ce, isnjt^escapable. Or for that matter ,f doesn't have^the 

-right frienda in Washington. <j ' 

I doii't know whether this is true or, riot. There are kids 'that 
umfortmiate^ly arenH receiving this ^service. In one .of our^ group* 
sessions, a gentleman .came in and spelled out very clearly the 
amounts of money that were available for Title I, for^Title III, and 
for Title VI. . Jt^s nowhere the kind of -'money that we need-to 
really put .together the ^ind of programs "that .we really need. "And 
it turns out that the little bit of jnone_y is be^ng scrapped over. 
People are fighting for it. You know, they are .competing with^one 
another. And in all of this "competition, all of this^ pulling at 
► each other, thfi people tha*^ are suffering andi the people' that -are 
being neglected are those ki^ds tliat need this Specia'l Educati*on 
help. 

The third recommendation was that the^ Bureiau of Indian Affairs 
contixiUQ^^o be funded^ A^ta^e, under Titles 1, III, and VI, 
and eligiDility be expanded to all federally- funded 'educational 
programs available in the other States. ^ . 
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vThe.fSur th and 7-onF"Tast recommendation, was that positiorjis* and funds 
should b^e provided for federal program, coor&i^jtors at the Agency 
layel, to In^tecrate all resources; federal, Sta&&- and locei . A 
nufljher of .peopWexpressed their particular^ dealingfev^ the local 
levev^. Personal]^ t have had xrustrating ^xperienceslrn meeting 
with a parent. 



in scmjiol. 



5r e 



e , that ^y^gy "lygr ki'^s Just ainH doing it 



I do^\t know what th^ problem is.'' Vx 
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So you >take the kid and go to^^P^tiiic Health, and 'get 'some ver^ good 
kinds of 'cooperation. Ife^ prof^9,;sional man takes a great deal of 
time in putting together a professional kind of evaluation that's . 
required iby .State agencies for this particular individual. You go 
through a 'great deal of trouble^ the parent is anxiously awaiting 
some kind of positive results, and not so miiqh the coet, but waiting 
for something to be done with the kid. /The 'kid is taken, 'for 
example, to a State hospital, and you'are tofd, "No way, partner." 
Like there's about aeven. hundred kids ahead of jPdu. The facilities 
Just aren't 1 rge enough to accommodate the kid^ And the result is 
that you go home and It doesn't do anybody ^ny good. ' 

So, this., I think 'is what we are tu!Uking^ about . Somebody getting 
this thing coordinated. • 

Another thing that was mentdonedT-and it VsSrery import^t, is thiat' 
for some reason or other there's not the -cOn^giicaision between 
the profes'sfonai man and the classroom teacher in the school tfiat 
should be there. I hav6 personally asked a number of people, and 
it's a matter of staffing;^ ^ matter of , money^ it's a matter 

of a lot of these kinds of things that wq are. all familiar with, but 
.it's still — it's not, by anyjipails, aaa acceptable answer to mur " 
solution to the problem. ' ^ 

Ajgain, aft^r a doctor vrites Up , an, evaluation, S\ cpmmimication • 
between hi,m and» the teacher for a specific kind of approach for that 
student in a particular classroom, ±J just falls apart. Th^re is - 
ju^t jiot enough time or money, I amJpiot sure whait it is. Btit at> 
any rate, this fourth recommendatldt includes these kinds of^ things: 
cooperation, comrSunication betSCeen a!^ agencies' avajLlable that have 
'gpt^pervd^c^s for oUp Indian i^udehts ^at are handicapped. 

And tha^t is the^vumnary of pur reportif THank you'. 

Dr. Campanelli ; The final group report will be giv-eri by Mrs'. Betty 
(loss. ' ' ' \ ' ' \ ^ 

Mrs . Gos sj ..^,^l^flr^egiu:^ to Special Education in the Bureau of Indian, 
Affairs, the recommendatipn^lsras^that a comprehensive interdisciplin- 
ary* type of approach, involving planning by all interested aiid ' - 
in-^plved parties be initiated and much similar' to -tjle^ type of* 
'approach as the introduction of the kindergarten programs were,^ 
• where the:^e was- total involvement of teachers,, administrators, aides, 
in-service training,* et cetera. And that planning should include 
.aides, teachei^s. That there be peopje from P. D. & C. involved in 
planning facili-^ies, that there be ^ongoing training, and total 
Midoctrination^ the staff, and it would be an> ongoing type thj-ng.* 

Number two, the funding for Special Education come from IjHo funds. 
Project funds are limited in their lis e* as to the type of people that 
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you attract, and there was one mention ®ade-of a lot of training 
going into^helping people with the ^ type of .projects for instaaice. 
At thef end of the year, or even before ^the end of tke project 
period, after money Vas spent training and' getting people involved, 
we would lose the^ people. Qjj a temporary type of program, like 
thijs, that it^s^rd to attract- and m'aintain the type of person . 
that you need/zo bring 'continuity tbNthe program; ^ 

Nuniber t>fefe, that an integrated apgro^ch to providing Idle services » 
be included, with more /thorough interdisciplinary approaches to the - 
screening activ±ties, and total iiivolvemeUt in not only the social * 
servi^ces, but health. Education, et cetera, J 

Number, fqur, that there be greater involvement of parents in building 
good health pitactice^, . better faniily relationships; total child 
^pll -being, an^ acceptance of handicapping ^conditions. 

Nmnber five, thatv there be greater emphasis placed oix , the "meeting of 
the needs of the exceptionally gifted childT^We spent quite*" a bit 
of time discussing that, maybe through individuallyt-advised* instruc-. 
tion or inaybe even a special classroom situation, ^ I think there 
were even mentions made of perhaps a .special schoolT- but that we 
not neglect or not forget that we do have gifted childrei;i ihour 
schools, also, ' . ' 



Number six, that we make other federal agencies,' such as Public 
"^^^'^'■^'"Tfeja^^ aware of. our needs, and then support them in Helping them' 
to get the" kind 'of staff and money they heed in order to help us 
:with our program, -which would reduce costs to us, making ou:^ 
services possible to reach a greater numb6lr* of -children, ■ , ^ 

Number seven, that we enlist the support of local leaders and School 
> Boards in dur endeavors. 

Number eighty that a whole look needs to be^ taken at our current 
IJhO situation. We spent some time discussing that we^ have a 
changing type of sibudec^t coming ;Lnto our off-reserwtion bd§i*di«g 
•schools. Currently, we have ci^ldren, public school rejects, 
et cetera, anij.we still have the same, base funding, we still have 
the same" ratio /of teacher to -Student, of domiirxory person to 
student^, and We aren't even meeting those particular n^^eds at this 
time* A whole new look needs to he taken at funding^ at services, ^ 
and at durrent^sisatus j)attem and staff in'g qualifications in 
boarding schools, to^ meet the specialized e^^iicat^onal needs of thi§ 
different typ^'of student that Awe are cur;>f^tly having in our ^ 
schools, / ' / ' ' , ^ 



And number nine, that a total dissemination of information from this 
^workshop should be made to all levels of people involved in educat- 
ing Indian children. It Just not stop with people who are involved 



here. Somehowi, we make -provisions that i\t get to oiir teachers,- 
the teacher-aides 3, ai)d ^s soitfeone mentioned, to the person who : 
V turning out the light at ni^fetf. Thank you. . 

Dr. Campanelli ; Thank you very much. I would liKe to exer^se vay 
prerogative as Chairperson. I kncw^I speak-^for. Mr. Horse and 
MJt". Trace when I extend our a^fpreciatipn to*, all of yqu: . federal 
' employees, ScHoql /Board members, tribal representatives. 

^ ^ • . ^ • . ^ ' • ' . ' ^ 

You have been very kind and very patient this> week." . You have given 
up t4Pie with your families. You have woriced to XJome here and help 
us- tp develop, hopefully, a. model tha£ we can $)resent to the 
/Bureau to begin to initiate and extend programs in Special Education. 

y What' we will do now is await the 'final report from this recorder-. 
Then as Mrs? Goss suggests!, make this available to, all "levels, ? 
because I think it ^s very critical to get^ th.e kinds^ pf statements ' 
that-have tieen made here to the people vho are^ not here. That is, 
in helping theii*^rk ^with you, that we have, a totally committment - 
wherever you-are. ^ y ^ * ^ j t (J^ - 

We have the names from Mr. Honahni's 4^oup that-r we will submit to 
the Commissioner, ask him^to make a selection, apd appoint a 
• Title VI Advisory "Board. ^Hopefully, we can then begin .to move ^d - 
get th^r involvement on the submission of proposals Vthat you will 
make. 'The recommendation was made yesterday that' have a cut-off 
d^te of May 1, to -receive pi^oposajts under Tit^e^^YI ftom the field 
level. ' \ , ' 

I 'think that we need to extend thail^s-'^tothe Albuquerque 'Area Office 
and "the staff members here in AlJ5u:^erque who provided the technical 
assistance to us. Obviously the ones you have seen here: Western 
Michigan, U.S» Office of Education- -all of the people that -partici- 
pated* here,, and some of the people "who wejre ftot able to come. . 
Particularly, there was, some disappointment stressed that- the BIA 
Tittle III coordinator was not able to come, I think if you f er 
jT^ither strongly about that, you' might wish to communicate yoftta?.....^ 
^sentiment to the appropriate people in Washington because that is 
h.eyond my control. ^ ' / ' • 

/l! would like to leave you with just a few thoughts'^ I think that 
I we have leadership in* Washington, in the Bureau, particularly, and 
in this area^__JfiI©-do hwe competent people that can render techni- 
cal assi^l^ance to you, whenever yoif wish these people to* come out* 
We cannot c.ome out unless you request it. You may not wish us to 
come out. You may wish to. use your om'private resources that you 
have in. your community; colleges, the State level; this is fine I As 
long as you eo somewhere when you-afe faced with .the problems* "of 
trying to create programs in a^new area. 
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I asked one person: "Can^t we gi-veyou any kind of assistance in * 
Pupil Personnel ^Services for yoxu;/Area Office?" ' , 

- ■ ,/ . 

And he was quite bliint to ^me, and he said: "Well, all you have to 
do is Just sign the advice of allotments." 




Well, I w.ould^ope th$it we could do more than th^t. We stand rea^ly^, 
to help youy^^ as we have in the past three years, in all areas of . 
Pupil Personnel Services. We know that this is ia difficult area; ' 
it's- new to the Bureau; it's not well understood; and, there needs^ 
to "be communication, so that we come to realize ^ha^^we are all 
part of one big school system. It's not Washington,*^" as opposed ; 
to somebody* out in the field who^ is providing the services. 



. I think the second point I would leaye with y«^ is that the hard - 
'part comes now. That is, when you go back to. your communities and 
schools, you have the responsibility, I think, of translating the 
^ words and the ideas and the' concepts that were discussed here into^^ 
some kind of action. Novj this ^action can* take many forms. It can 
mean a dissemination of information pf bringing in resource^ people; 
and as we stated before, toprour schools, to your school board / 
meetings, "getting the School Boar^ people and tribal representatives 
to visit other kinds of programs that may be already in operation 
in public schools. And I think that this is one of the hdlipfiil 
aspects of the Visitations on Wednesday. That, probably, for scane 
of you, may be th^ first time iha^^ou ever saw what a handi- 
capped child, looked like;^hat they are not all grotesque creatures . 
Some of th^, if you dj&i't know that they were__handicapped, carry 
no stigma:. And I thp^ this il^mportai^b to communicate to parents 
and to classroom teachers, who are sometimes reluctant to accept 
the responsibility for working with l^andicapped children^ I think * 
that we/need to goJba6k now and involve all level^ of the scjiool 
and the oammiinity/ • , ^ ' •/ . 



I would make one major suggestibn. along this matter of involvement^ 
When you go back, please dD not limit the involvement solely to 
adults. You Kair?^^ leaders, student ' 

^leadership personn^el inyDin^^ schools, ^ho c^rf be very yaluable in 
'working , along witferyou in developing p^iDSi?^s and translating the 
^*aims.'and th^ philpsophies of -^^at you are trying to do to the^^est 
. of the "student body as well as to their parents at home. -I^cjLon't 
think that we o ught to negle ct this^^valuable^r'esovirce that exists 
in our owxi^^hSoTs] X. ' ^ 




Txip^riC±u^x^i^^Jir^^ it* is customary, at most^^M. Conferences that-^ 
I have^^tended,, that whoever comes from Washington brings you .the • 
greetings and the best wishes fro^n the Commissioner and would say 
that he wishes "that he Vere here. But h^^J,s_^ot here,, but go on 
withoutdiim anyway. ^^--^ ' " 



■ I vould like to set ^ a- precedent and say ISiat^I bring you a sense pfi 
»,appreciation/Q5^thanks , not from the Commissioner, but rather from 
|>v«r '10,000 gifted and handicapped_Indi«pi children who are in our 
.^jSureau schoollf,. If we cany some time in" the future, lool^ back on; 
this meeting as perhaps the start pf inrpiimenting long-last;tng^^ 
programs in our Bureau echools, I * think that we will .haVe pl^:^riiled 
a major effort in at least trying to achieve the human potential, fetj 
whatev^jr level Ve are talking' about:. > " V • 'I 



On behalf bf a']^. of us'', I thank you for yo\ir patience and 

e hope to see you again, * and \e thank you fe^r 



cooperation. 
Pjprticipating' 
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SECTION VII 



ESEA TITLE I < III - VI 



BIA CONFERENCE EVAIJJATION 



AXtotal of xw. , jrsons registered for the Conference. At the " 
conclusion' of the qieeting, ,the participants were requested to 
complete a written evaluation fom to indicate closuxfe* Fift^ 
nine persons (or, 33%) elected to complete the evaluation form. 
The ?*esults appear on the following pages. 
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EVALUATION FORM 



INSTRUCTIONS ; Read eat:h.item. Respond by agreeing or disagreeing, 
accordlngTo the following scale: SA = strongly agree, A = agree, 
U" = iindecided, D-= disagree, SD = strongly disagree. Circle SA, A, 
U, D, ,or SJi on the line at the endW each iteta. 



'1. This Confe^rence was pertinent to "iny professional .(01% .personal) 
growth. Jo. 

^ SA ■ A ' U D SD 

21 -35 2 1 0 NUmiber of -persons responding . 

2. This Conference waS pertinent to my Job {^r, School Board) '■ 




SA 
20 3*+ 



3V Hie chairmen did a good Job of 



SA A 
18 3*+ 



U 
5 



D 

2 



SD 
0 



;aging the .sessions. 



k. The accomodations and meeting, facilities were sa^sfactory. 




SA , A 
8 33 



U 
5 



D 

5 



SD 

8 



5. The participants' presentations were appropriate iand helpful. 



SA A 
13 ho 



U 
5 



D 

0 



SD 
1 



'6. The packet materials and handouts were appropriate and . 
helpful. 



SA A 
19 35 



U 
k 



D 

1 



SD- 
0 



\ 



7. I learned some new ideas for services, research, and/or 
teaching in Special Education. 



SA A 
16 i+1 



U. 
0 



D 

2 



SD 
0 



.l'+2 
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8. I« vriLll- attempt to seek further information about -the topics 
presented and discussed. 



SA A U - D SD 

ia.....38. 2-— 1—. 



This Conference helped me gain a new perspective on ray 6wn 
work or respohsibility'. 



SA A U D SD 
15 ,.^0.^3 1 0 

10, This Conference fifeiped' me learn abotlt^new and innovatiHje 
developments the arfea^S* exceptional children. 



SA A U 
10 37 10 



0 V 



11. There jj>as ample time for questions £ind >i^s cuss ion. 

SA A U- D SD 
13 v35 '8 5 0- 



\ 



12, I enjoyed this Conference, 



SA A 
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13. I. of teno f elt sleepy or bored-during the^ Conference sessions, 
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This Conference met the stated program objectives as outlined 
in the program prospectus. , ' ' 
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15, During this Conference, I have changed my 'attitudes positively 
toward exceptional children and Special Education. 
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16. 




The discussions presented by the U.S. Office of Education 
specialists were informative and helpful to me in better 
understanding legislation, 
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17 j. The topics discussed "by the Wes-^e^^n Michigan University staff 
I were of great value^-to-^e-lit-aj^^^^ Education 
1 ; and its benefits to exception^ .children/ 
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18. Visiting the publiic school Special Education classes 
additional insight^for helpipg handicapped children. 
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19. The panel presentation on BIA Title III and VI projects 
suggested possible program concepts useful for our school 
system^ 
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^9- I likedx^he idea of using tape-recorders to express my opinions' 
at -the end of each day. 
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21. ' I would have liked to have seen some films on handicapped 
ch^ildfen and Special Education programs. . ^\ 
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22. This Conference has convinced me of the critical need for 
^'Special Education services for exceptional Indian children 
and their parents in BIA schools. 
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23. The BIA must make a major program priority toward comprehensive 
Special Education services for exceptional Indian children. 
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Inservice training in Special Education would benefit BIA 
classroom teachers and dor&itory staff. 
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